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RECENT TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 



DEAFNESS RESEARCH 6c TRAINING CENTER 



1, Cable Television 

A. Cable Television Cooperative 

(Demonstration grant from SRS/HEW) 
Production for NYC Public Access Channels 

C. Television Training Workshops for Deaf People 
(Reading, Pennsylvania; Orlando, Florida) 



II. Original Programming 

A. WCBS-TV, Six O'clock Repo rt. January 4, 1974 
(Feature on the Interpreter training program at DR&TC) 

B. l-mET-TV, 51st State > December 21, 1973 
(Feature on deafness, "A Sign of Christmas") 

C. WOR-TV, Straight Talk , April 18, 1972 

(Panel discussion on deafness, "World of the Deaf*^ 



III. Programs with Sign Language Interpretation 

A. NBC -TV Network, Today Shov; . March 11, 1974 

(Feature on inner ear surgery with Dr, William House and Dr. Howard 
House) 

B. NBC -TV Network, Watch Your Child , dally series, 1972-1973 
(Program series for parents about preschool children) 

C. Christopher Close-Up , 220 station syndication, 1973-1974 
(Public affairs interview program) 

D. WNBC-TV, Research Prolect . March 24, 1974 

(Feature on inner ear surgery with Dr. William House and Dr. Howard 
House) 

E. WPDC-TV, Equal Time , four programs. May 6, 13, 20, 27, 1972 
(Political interview program with NYC candidates) 



IV. Programs with Captions 

A. WGBH-TV, PBS, Captioned Inauguration . January 20, 1972 
(Captioned version of President Nixon's Inauguration) 



V. Research 

A. WGBH-TV, PBS, Captioned Inauguration . January 20, 1972 
(Audience evaluation) 

B. WNET-TV, 51st State . December 21, 1973 
(Audience evaluation) 

C. WNBC-TV, Research Project . March 24, 1973 
(Audience evaluation) 
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D, National Survey of Broadcasters Regarding Television for Deaf People 
(Joint project with the National Association of Broadcasters) 

E, Signed News vs. Captioned News 
(Comparison of WXXI-TV news vs. WGBH-TV news) 

F, Sign Language and Finger Spelling on Television 
(Laboratory research on viewer resoonses) 

VI. Other ^Project? 

A, Orientation to Deafness Seminar 

(Introduction to deafness offered to Interested broadcasters) 

B, In-House Videotape Production 
(Videotape used In selected DR6eTC projects) 
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The projects described In this booklet are all devoted to making 
television more visual and therefore more accessible to deaf people. This 
may mean supplementing existing programs with subtitles or with sign language 
Inserts or It may mean producing wholly new programs which Include actors 
who use sign language on camera for themselves, Or> It may mean modifying 
the actual broadcasting and receiving hardware so that 'closed' or 'optionally- 
received' captions can be telecast simultaneously with regular programming • 

The primary concern of this booklet Is with projects administered by 
the Deafness Research & Training Center, Particular emphasis Is on the 
activities Initiated during the recent demonstration grant to the Deafness 
Center from the Social and Rehabilitation Service division of HEW to develop 
a Cable Television Cooperative for producing and distributing programs for 
deaf people. In addition, however, several other major projects from around 
the country are Included for example and perspective. 

Television offers an extraordinary communications opportunity for deaf 
people. Television, unlike other modern electronic mediums such as the radio 
and the telephone, has the potential for providing Information through visual 
Images-'-a fundamental necessity for communicating effectively with deaf people* 

Unfortunately, however, television rarely utilizes Its full visual 
potential. In fact, most current television programming relies so heavily 
on an audio track that It is extremely difficult, or simply Impossible, for 
deaf people to understand It, 

Our challenge therefore Is to encourage the fuller use of television's 
visual component. Major difficulties still exist, however, which require 
substantial infusions of technical and manpower resources to overcome. An 
outline of conclusions and recommendations follows each section. 

A collection of supplemental materials Is Included as an appendix. 
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A. INTi^QDUCTIONr A SHORT COURSE ON GABLF TELEVISION 

Cable television is a very special television hybrid which delivers 
television signals to one's home through a direct wiro cable rather than 
through the air from the ton of a tall building or transmission tover like 
broadcast television. 

In spite of its relative obscurity up until the oast few years, cable 
television has been evolving p,radually, side by side vith broadcast television 
since the late 1940 's. Cable now reaches anproxiinately 10 percent of the 
homes in the country and continues to grow at a rate of about 11 percent per 
year. Cable television was first kno^^nn as Community Antenna Television, or 
by its acronym CATV, when It began in the small mountain valley towns of 
Pennsylvania and Oregon. Enterprising merchants in these towns, blocked by 
the surrounding mountains from receiving broadcast television signals, built 
large antennas on the crests of nearby peaks and extending connecting cables 
down to any townspeople who were eager to receive the newly available program- 
ming and willing to share in the cost of the antennas and the connecting 
cables. In many of these towns over 75 percent of the homes subscribed to 
the service* 

Cable television later spread to the suburbs, where most people could 
already receive one or more channels. Nevertheless, there was an eager 
market for receiving additional channels which cable television soon provided. 
Finally, cable television reached the major cities where people v/anted 
better reception of the channels which they were already receiving, (The 
cities pose a special problem to airborne broadcast signals because high 
buildings tend to block or distort them.) 

As the cable systems grew, they began to add more and more channel 
space--often far more than they could fill with tho programs that they were 
capturing off-the-air from nearby broadcast television stations. So, they 
began to fill the extra channel space with such features as the time and 
temperature, or unedited copy from the AP newswire teletype, or even special, 
rented films. In many areas the cable systems began to Produce their own 
local programs* In New York City, for instance, the two local cable systems 
have the exclusive television rights to the Knicks basketball games and to 
the Rangers hockey games, thus ^'blacking out" all of the New York City 
broadcasters for these two major professional sports events. 
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The critical difference In transmission modes between cable television 
and broadcast television (wire cable vs» air) results In several other 
important differences between them as well: 

- A broadcast television station can radiate only one program at a 
time whereas a modern cable system can transmit 20 to 30 simultaneous 
programs per cable to subscribers. And many new systems have two or 
more cables*^ 

- The economic base for an over-the-alr broadcaster Is revenues from 
advertisers whereas the economic base for a cable system Is revenues 
from monthly subscribers ,2 

- The costs of program production are much higher for a broadcaster 
than for a cable television operator. 3 

As a result of these differences, cable television often may be a more 
effective vehicle than broadcast television for producing and distributing 
programming for deaf people. This is especially true when low cost, locally- 
based production Is desired. 

However, cable television is seriously limited In several Important 
ways. In spite of Its gradual evolution during the past 20 years » cable 
television is still primarily a community-wide television antenna service 
for its subscribers, pulling In previously unrecelvable distant broadcast 
stations and sharpening the pictures captured from nearby stations. The 
production and distribution of original programming: Is stUl only of 
secondary concern to most cable operators , who see only a slim chance of 
returning their Investment on the necessary studio production equipment. 
There is no national on-line programming network for cable systems and there 
have been only sporadic activities with regional networking. Instead, the 
limited amount of film and videotape syndication which does exist is usually 
accomplished by mall and is usually produced and supplied by outside sources* 



^The potential for signal interference inherent in over-the-alr 
broadcasting and the resulting national FCC scheme for placement of broad- 
cast stations, make it extremely unlikely that an individual broadcaster 
could transmit on more than one television frequency (channel) at a time. 

2ln addition, however, a cable operator may also charge advertiser 
fees for *^addltional orograms" which are rented or produced especially for 
cable telecast, though these programs rarely generate more than relatively 
Inconsequential revenues for the operator. The typical installation 
charges to a cable subscriber is about $10.00 and the typical monthly fee 
is about $6,00 to $8.00. 

^Due to the nature of the differing types of signal transmission, 
broadcast television requires more sophisticated and substantially more 
expensive recording and transmitting equipment than does cable television. 
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Even if all cable systems were eager to produce original program 
materials on their own Initiative, syndication of materials between stations 
would still be extremely difficult* At this time there are very few Industry- 
wide equipment standards for videotape recording and playback* Without such 
standards, there can be no assurance that a videotape produced by one operator 
can be replayed by another operator--who probably owns a different brand or 
format of equipment. This failure to standardize makes convenlent^wlde 
distribution of cable-produced programs virtually Impossible* 

Nevertheless, several Independent producers continue to watch the cable 
television Industry as a potential outlet for their programs* Most of them 
believe that industry-wide equipment standards will be established much as 
they were in the over-the-air broadcast television industry* In addition, 
new distribution techniques, such as satellite transmission, may soon be 
attempted for linking together remote cable systems. 

A more important long-range set of concerns seems to be the potentials 
for regulatory and legislative restrictions which the Federal Cocnmuntcations 
Commission and Congress may impose upon cable television* In particular, 
individual cable operators may be required to pay copyright fees to the 
producers of programs which the cable operators have captured off-the-air 
from local broadcast television stations*^ In addition, cable operators 
may be prohibited some day from originating any of their 'own' programs, 
which they have rented or actually produced themselves* 3 

In spite of present and potential worries, however, cable television 
still offers an exciting communications opportunity for deaf people* 



^The Copyright Act of 1929 protects certain authors and artists from 
unauthorized use or performances of their works by other people. In most 
cases, the artist receives pay^tient for any such performance* The key issue 
is whether transmission of a program by the cable system constitutes a 
'rebroadcast ' or distinct 'performance' of that program, or if cable television 
should be considered simply as an antenna service which simply extends the 
range of the local broadcasters* In 1968, in FortnlRhtly Corp* vs* United 
Artists Inc . > the Supreme Court found that transmission by cable television 
does not necessarily constitute a true 'performance' and therefore that 
copyright fees may not always be required* However, it is expected that 
Congress may soon rewrite the Copyright Act to include special provisions 
for cable television* 

cabinet-level task force chaired by Mr* Clay T. Whitehead, the 
Director of the Office of Telecommunications Policy, recommended in its 
January 16, 1974 report that cable television should be regulated as a 
common carrier* Mrch like the regulatory policy governing telephone companies, 
this would probably require that the owner of the transmission facility (the 
cable system) be barred from producing his own programs and sending them over 
the system* 
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The Deafness Center was encouraged by the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service In the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to apply the 
Deafness Center's previously developed concept of a television cooperative 
to cable television. The resulting project Is termed simply, the Cable 
Television Cooperative, As in most cooperatives, all members contribute 
their goods or services Into a central pool of goods and services from which 
all members may draw what they need. In the case of the cable television 
cooperative, the contribution has been the production and/or the telecast of 
videotaped programs. In the project described here, the burden of producing 
programs rests primarily with outside producers and with deaf people. The 
cable television operators in the cooperative provide the distribution outlets. 



The bistribution Hardware of a Cable Television System 

The heart of a cable television system is the combination of antennas 
and connecting cables which bring the captured broadcast television pictures 
to individual homes. The incentives for an entrepreneur to build such a 
system are, first, the free broadcast signals which he is allowed by law to 
capture ^'off-the-air" using his large antennas, and second, the large market 
of people willing to pay for these signals once they are conveniently provided 
over the cable . 

The average cable television operator simultaneously carries approxi- 
mately five or six, or perhaps seven, of these diverted signals to each of 
his subscribers, who pay an initial Installation fee and a monthly charge of 
about six dollars for this service. Several very large systems are being 
constructed which can bring forty or more separate channels into individual 
homes, far exceeding the number of available broadcast signals which the 
cable operator can capture off-the-alr In any single area. This leaves 
considerable channel space for non-traditional uses. It is this •extra* 
space which makes possible the distribution of additional, non-broadcast 
programming. 

In order to encourage the greatest variety of uses for this extra space 
and to provide the opportunity for community residents to offer their own 
programs over cable, the Federal Communications Commission Issued guidelines 
on February 3, 1972 which require all new cable systems to have a minimum 
signal capacity which is equivalent to 20 broadcast television channels. 
Further, the systems must include separate, specifically dedicated non- 
commercial channels for free, uninhibited use by local educational and 
government agencies and by the general public. For example, the city 
council might wish to cablecast Important hearings (government channel), 
the local school board may wish to debate an upcoming bond issue (education 
channel), or the local deaf community may wish to present a sign language 
version of the news (public access channel). Actual videotape production 
facilities may also be avallable-'-for free or at modest rental charge 
depending upon the local franchise agreements between the city and the 
cable operator. In addition to the specific provisions for new systems, 
the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) strongly encourages all existing 
cable television systems which have more than 3,500 subscribers to provide 
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"local origination programming" of some kind; that Is, programs which ^re 
actually produced in the local area. 

In any case, individual cable operators seem very eager to telecast 
fresh, inexpensive progranraing over their underutilized systems. Special, 
programming for deaf people he. j been accepted and telecast without reserva- 
tion by nearly every cable system operator we have approached. In fact, 
most operators were disappointed that we could not supply even more programs • 
Our experience with the local New York City cable systems is typical of the 
responses from other systems. Without exception we have been able to telecast 
our programs on or very near the exact day and hour we requested. The systems 
have also offered technical advice for improving the signal quality of the 
videotapes and have promptly referred callers interested in our programs to us. 

A recurring problem is the difficulty in supplying cable operators 
with programs which can be played. As mentioned above, there is no national 
programming network for cable systems. And because of equipment and video- 
tape format incompatibilities, even rudimentary barter arrangements are 
quite difficult to make. See Table 1 below (Local Origination Directory, 1973). 





TABLE 


1 




COMMONLY USED VIDEOTAPE FORMATS* 


Most Commonly Used Formats 




Other Formats 


1/2" EIA-J: 
3/4" Cassette: 


Sony 

Panasonic 
Shlbaden 
Diamond Power 
JVC 

Sony 

Wollensak 
JVC 

Panasonic 




Diamond Power 1" 
Concord 1/2" 
JVC 1" 
Ampex 1/2" 
Ampex 2" helical 
Akai 1/4" 
Concord 1" 

JVC 1/2" (non EIA-j) 
Westlnghouse 1" 
Sony 2" helical 


IVC 1": 


IVC 

Bell & Howell 






Ampex 1": 


Ampex 






Sony 1": 


Sony 

Panasonic 

RCA 

GE 






*The videotape equipment models listed above are grouped by 
format. The most commonly used format is listed first and 
the least commonly used format is listed last. Within each 
group, manufacturers are similarly listed, from most to 
least commonly used. 
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A few of the larger national cable companies (Multiple System Operators 
or MSO's) are now installing compatible equipment in several of their many 
systems so that syndication Is possible at least within their own companies. 
Another promising trend Is the voluntary state->wlde agreements of cable 
television associations to standardize on compatible playback equipment. 
Unfortunately J however, not all states have chosen the same format. The 
California Association for instance, has decided to standardize on the one- 
inch format IVC recorder /player , whereas the Pennsylvania Assoclatl6n prefers 
the 3M*lnch format Sony vldeocassette players. 

Production of Programs for Cable Television 

The production of programs Is a much more difficult commitment to secure 
from cable operators than the distribution of programs because production 
requires substantially greater contributions of both time and money. And 
regardless of a cable operator's desire to help, he simply may not have the 
necessary camera equipment or studio facilities for production. 

The availability of production facilities varies closely with the size 
of a cable system. Seventy-nine percent (79%) of the systems In the U,S. with 
10,000 or mote subscribers (150 systems) have facilities for production and/or 
transmission of local programming. Fifty-one percent (51%) of the systems 
with 3,500-10,000 subscribers (428 systems) have such facilities. And only 
ten percent (10%) of the systems with less than 3,500 subscribers (2400 systems) 
have such facilities. (See Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) 

^^rtiatever the size of his system, however, the cable operator has a 
significant hardware advantage over the broadcaster because producing programs 
for cable Is so much cheaper. The broadcaster must produce a program vith a 
technical quality sufficient enough that It can be radiated through the air 
from his broadcasting tower for up to 40-50 miles without significant 
deterioration In picture quality. This, of course, requires sophisticated, 
usually very expensive production and broadcast equipment. The cable operator, 
on the other hand, telecasts his signal for only 5-10 miles or less and uses 
coaxial cable wire to carry his signal which Is fully shielded from outside 
Interference. The cable operator can therefore use much clmpler and cheaper 
equipment to produce and to transmit his programs. 

Cable television production at Its most modest extreme can Involve deaf 
people themselves In all stages of program planning and development, so that 
deaf people can literally make their own television shows. A new portable 
videotape recorder, the Sony Portapak which costs only about $1,600, permits 
the recording and playback of videotapes whenever and wherever needed. The 
half-Inch format tapes cost about $13 for thirty minutes and can be erased 
and reused as often as needed. 

The Portapak can be taken into the community, to peoples' homes, to 
meetings, and to work so that stories can be videotaped on location. With 
a Gupportlve structure of regular meetlngs--for training, planning and 
revlew--the process of making programs becomes a shared activity, where 
participants gain experience, skills, and confidence. 
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Fig. 1. 
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The Portapak^ of course, Is not the only type of videotape equipment 
available to the cable television operator. In fact, there Is such a variety 
of equipment and videotape formats that the broad selection Is actually a 
considerable problem. Again, without Industry-wide equipment standards, a 
cable operator can never be sure that the programs he produces can ever be 
shown on other cable systems* This makes national or even regional syndication 
of videotapes presently uneconomical* 



The cable television Industry Is no longer the darling of Wall Street. 
As a result of recent major financial shocks to several of the larger cable 
companies (especially to TeleProrapTer , the largest In the industry) and the 
uncertainties of legislative and regulatory pressures, the cable television 
industry's future is no longer viewed with hopes of the glamorous short-term 
Investments as It was even a year ago. 

In spite of the recent trend by the FCC to support cable television as 
a legitimate communications competitor to broadcast television, cable 
operators cannot overlook the substantial and continuing lobbying effort by 



broadcasters against cable In general and against *'Pay TV* in particular. 
The question of copyright fees, which broadcasters feel cable operators 
should .pay for the use of captured signals. Is already In the courts and up 
for discussion In Congress. (See footnote 4, page 4.) Finally, the special 
cabinet-level task force which has been formulating national communications 
policy, recommended that cable television should be regulated as a common 
carrier; that is, cable television should be regarded as a neutral communica- 
tions carrier, which provides service at fixed rates and on a first-come- 
first-served basis to anyone who requests transmission space. (See footnote 5, 
oaee 4.) 



B. THE MODEL FOR A CABLE TELEVISION COOPERATIVE 

During the past year, the Deafness Research & Training Center has 
worked to demonstrate the concept of a Cable Television Cooperative for the 
production and distribution of television programs especially for deaf people. 
Initial funding was supplied by the Social and Rehabilitation Service Office 
(SRS) in the Department of Health, Education and ^^elfare. The project has 
Included the production of wholly original programs, the post-production 
modification of existing programs with captions or sign language, and the 
distribution of these materials to Interested cable operators. 



"Pay TV is a special form of television in which the customer literally 
pays for the programming on a program by program basis. Pay TV programming 
can be provided via a closed circuit network (usually in a hotel or motel) or 
by several of the cable television systems in the country--and theoretically 
could also be provided using broadcast television equipment. Standard cable 
television programming services are currently provided on a monthly basis 
rather than program by program. 



Economic and Regulatory Issues 
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The basic model for the Cooperative ts, In theory, a very simple one. 
Each member agrees in advance to submit completed programs into a central 
pool of programs > from vhlch each member can draw whenever desired. For 
example J if there were 25 agencies in the Coooerative, each producing Just 
one program, then each member could share in the use of the entire collection 
of 25 programs--f or an exchange rate of 25 programs for one program. The 
success of the Cooperative depends upon the initiative and mutual support of 
the Individual member agencies* 

In practice, however^ the model Is extremely difficult to apply to the 
cable television industry, As a result, additional support has been requested 
from non-cable producers • 

(a) Distribution 

Distribution of materials has been difficult because there is no 
national progrananlng network for cable television systems and because 
of Incompatibilities of equipment and videotape formats between systems. 

However, major attempts are now being made within the Industry for 
syndication within a few of the largest national Multiple System Operators 
and among regional associations , particularly in the Southeast and California, 

(b) Production 

Production commitments will continue to be very difficult to secure 
until the Cooperative has established the central pool of materials. 
And of course without commitments for new production, it is very 
difficult to build up the central pool* 

(c) EconoKtlc Self-interest 

The cable television operator's basic economic goal is to Increase 
his subscrlbershlp without a disproportionate Increase In his costs. 
If telecasting programs for deaf people will Increase his revenues, 
then he will definitely be interested. Otherwise, without reasonable 
assurances that such efforts will be cost-effective for him, he probably 
will not begin except perhaps for community relations purposes* 

The burden for producing urograms therefore must be shifted to outside 
producers, who wish a vehicle for distributing their programs, and to deaf 
people themselves, who after all should have the greatest Interest In the 
project. With this In mind we have solicited the support of several outside 
production agencies and have established two television workshops for deaf 
people so that they can begin to make their own programs. 

C* ESTABLISHING THE CABLE TELEVISION COOPERATIVE 

A primary concern during the project has been to supplement the 
original SRS grant by securing substantial commitments of time and support 
from cable operators and outside agencies. 

The planning and initiation of a Cable Television Cooperative began In 
late summer 1972 with cable operators and other Industry representatives. 
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Contacts were also renewed with deaf clubs and associations around the country 
through the National Association of the Deaf, which has helped throughout the 
project. 

Five target states (California, Florida, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania) 
were selected for special attention on the basis of high cable television 
penetration and numerous active organizations of the deaf. 

Packets of information about the proposed Cooperative and about deafness 
were mailed to 215 cable systems, including the 100 largest cable systems in 
the country and the 115 systems in the five target states which had more than 
3,500 subscribers. Over 125 systems responded and nearly all indicated a 
desire to participate. 

The twenty largest MSO's were also contacted. The response was over- 
whelmingly favorable. Over half of the MSO^s contacted suggested immediate 
meetings to discuss a firm schedule for beginning distribution. The primary 
problem, of course, was to locate or produce suitable programs. 

Local deaf clubs, served by the cable systems which we had previously 
contacted, also received information about the potentials of cable television 
and were urged to contact their local cable system. We had hoped that meetings 
between the local deaf clubs and the cable operators would occur spontaneously 
once each group knew about the other. It soon became clear, however, that 
the encouragemeuw from printed Information was simply not enough. Personal 
contacts by Deafness Research & Training Center staff were needed to overcome 
the barriers. 



D. TELEVISION TRAINING AND PRODUCTION WORKSHOPS FOR DEAF PEOPLE 

In order to encourage the production of television programs by deaf 
people themselves, we have established two ongoing television training and 
production workshops for deaf people and are planning three more. The first, 
In Reading, Pennsylvania, has stimulated similar activities In several nearby 
cities and Is a good example of how successive groups will join the activity 
once It Is successfully underway. As a result of the Reading workshop, deaf 
leaders In Pennsylvania requested an orientation meeting which was attended 
by about 35 peoole from southeast Pennsylvania and cable operators from 
three nearby systems. The full cooperation of the cable systems was secured 
and It Is expected that ongoing workshops can develop throughout the area 
when technical facilities become available. Deaf people from Lancaster, 
Shamokin, Lebanon, Karrlsburg and York are now Involved and plan to circulate 
videotapes between cities. The Reading Deaf Club Is subscribing to cable as 
part of the project. The Berks County Association for the Hearing Impaired, 
Inc, plans to buy a Portapak videotape recorder and has approached several 
agencies for special funding. In the Interim, Deafness Research & Training 
Center has offered to loan a Portapak videotape recorder. 

Over 10 programs were made last summer by the Reading workshop despite 
unavoidable start-up difficulties. Tapes were originally cablecast three 
times a week over the Reading system, but have now settled to a more comfortable 
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rate of one tape per week* Tape$ have Included an interview with a deaf 
person at work, a panel on deaf people and the law, and coverage of local 
and national meetings of organizations of deaf people. Such tapes provide 
role models for deaf people and their relatives, Increase knowledge about 
problems and Issues Important to deaf people, and foster broader coimunlty 
perspectives. 

A' second workshop has been started in Orlando, Florida and planning 
has begun for workshops In Illinois, In New York City, and In California, 

Using current workshop experience. Deafness Research & Training Center 
has prepared a packet describing how local groups can enlist the cooperation 
of local cable operators and start a workshop. The packet has already been 
tested In Pennsylvania and Florida and will be revised and printed for wider 
distribution In May 1974. 

Contingent upon adequate funding, the Deafness Center will actively 
encourage the establishment of additional television production workshops. 

Each workshop will be different since It will reflect the particular 
characteristics of the local deaf coimnunlty and the local cable system. 
However, many similarities will still exist. Preliminary meetings will be 
held with the cable company staff to secure their cooperation; and with 
people In the deaf community to gauge their Interests and concerns and to 
determine when and how a workshop can best be Initiated. Regular meetings 
between the cable c«npany and the deaf community will follow, for training, 
planning, producing, and reviewing. With an emergency reserve of programs 
completed, cablecasting schedules will be fixed. Publicity--through newpapers, 
newsletters, postcards, posters, and word of raouth--will begin. And the 
completed programs will be telecast. 

Staff from the Deafness Research & Training Center will provide support 
to the workshops for the first several months and then will monitor them as 
they become more Independent. When possible, part-time coordinators will be 
hired and paid by the local coraraunities. Two basic methods of encouragement 
will be attempted: in one, a member of the Deafness Center staff will be 
physically present at all initial workshop meetings; in the other, all 
instructional materials will be delivered by mail and by telephone or tele- 
typewriter. 

Independent local funding will be solicited during the initial phase of 
the workshops based upon a formulation of needs prepared by the local work- 
shop Itself. It is important that each local workshop be self-sustaining. 
Experience and skills developed within the workshop can later be transferred 
to other media, such as local commercial television broadcasters and Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS) television stations. 
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B. PRODUCTION BY AGENCIES OTHER THAN CABLE TELEVISION OPERATORS 

Several additional production models are being encouraged in order to 
supply the Cooperative with program tnaterlals. In most cases » these 
production sources already produce a regular supply of materials » but have 
never distributed them over cable television, 

A continuing task for the Deafness Center will be to inform these 
producers of the availability of time on local cable television systems. The 
response from these outside producers and sxippliers has been reas8\)ring so 
far and significant progress has been made with all four production models . 

We expect that these additional production sources may supply the bulk 
of the programming for the Cooperative because of the economic and engineering 
limitations of the individual cable operators, 

(a) Schools for Deaf Students 

Coverage of the 1973 National Deaf Basketball Tournament was handled 
by the Lexington School for the Deaf, which videotaped the regional finals 
In New York City and by the Texas School for the Deaf, which videotaped the 
national championships in Dallas, Texas. This event was Ignored by all over- 
the-alr broadcasters. 

(b) Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) Stations 

Station l^DH, Hartford, supplied a monthly 30-mlnute program, The Deaf 
Citizen ^ Station WGBH, Boston, plans to release the captioned version of 
the French Chef series and other captioned programs to the Public Broad- 
casting Service Library which In turn may be released to cable systems. 

(c) Film Libraries 

Mr. Malcolm Norwood, Chief, Media Services and Captioned Films, co-signed 
a letter with the Deafness Center requesting film distributors listed in the 
Captioned Films educational Catalogue to review their contracts for possible 
release of their films to the Cable Cooperative. (See Appendix 320-21.) However 
no films have yet been released. We are also contacting other film libraries. 

(d) Independent Producers 

The Deafness Center assisted the Christophers, a non-profit educational 
organization, in modifying the format of their weekly public affairs television 
series, Christopher Close-Up ,^ to Include a sign language Interpreter. 
Several other agencies, Including the Deafness Center Itself, have agreed to 
supply materials occasionally. 



'We were first skeptical about the possible quality and tone of a 
series of "religious" programs, and were concerned that the programs might 
not appeal to a broad spectrum of deaf people, but we were very pleasantly 
surprised by the thorough professionalism of the Christophers. The program 
(Continued on next page.) 
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F. DISTRIBUTION MODELS FOR THE G\8LF> TELEVISION COOP£R/\TIVE 

Effective syndication of programs among cable systems has bcc^ uie 
feasible only during the past few months of the project and then among only 
a relatively few systems* Nevertheless, we are exploring, beginning or 
continuing the following distribution models: 

(a) National Multiple System Operators 

(b) State and regional cable television associations 

(c) Clubs for deaf people 

(d) Schools for deaf students 

The Deafness Center is acting as a clearinghouse for Information about 
programming for deaf people. Actual exchanges of materials are handled on a 
voluntary basis between the producers and 6he cable operators * 

G, CONCLUSIONS 

Our three basic conclusions are that: 

(1) cable television operators are very eager to telecast special programs 
for deaf viewers 

(2) cable television operators are reluctant to produce special programs for 
deaf viewers 

(3) the Television Training and Production Workshoos for Deaf People have 
produced a variety of successful local programs. 



7has a lively Interview format and Includes well-known people discussing 
their Jobs or favorite pro jects--not religion. Recent guests have included 
actress Nanette Fabray, newscaster Harry Reasoner, historian Harrison Salisbury, 
and the founder of the Children's Television Workshop, Joan Ganz Cooney* The 
program Is currently syndicated to over 220 broadcasters for a distribution 
larger than any of the three major coiwnerclal television networks. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based upon the Deafness Center's 18 month experience with 
the planning and encouragetncnt of the Cable Television 
Cooperative and upon the preceding conclusions, we recommend 
that the Cooperative be continued for one more year, but 
with the following changes In emphasis. 

First, the Cooperative should be considered primarily as a 
distribution facility rather than as both a distribution 
and a production facility. 

Second, additional Television Workshops for Deaf People 
should be established for local training and production- 
Third, the administrative functions should be transferred 
directly to members of the Cooperative, to outside producers 
and to the deaf viewing audience. 

Fourth, we suggest that a central library for the film and 
television materials which are telecast by the Cooperative 
be established within one of several similar, existing 
facilities. We believe that it should be administered 
jointly with a national consumer organization of deaf people 
such as the National Association of the Deaf. 



These four basic recommendations can be restated as the following 
series of specific suggestions: 

For Government Support 

Production 

1. Additional Television Training and Production Workshops for deaf 
people should be initiated and supported. 

2. Additional outside producers should be enlls^ed for the Cooperative. 

3. A booklet describing program Ideas and production techniques should 
be prepared for cable television operators as well as for outside 
producers. 

Distribution 

1. The membership of the Cooperative should be expanded to include 
additional groups of cable operators who are already syndicating 
programming of some kind. 

2. A brief film sampler of programs should be prepared which can be 
shown to prospective Cooperative members. 
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Adiainistratlon 

!• A central library facility should be established for programs 
telecast by members of the Cooperative. 

2. Cable television releases should be secured for materials 
currently unavailable for distribution over cable. 

3. Publicity about the Cooperative should continue to be concentrated 
In the original five target states (Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, 
New York and Florida) to ensure maxiimim Impact. 

4. Changes In FCC regulations regarding local origination should be 
carefully monitored. 



For Deaf Cocnun Itv Support 

1. Television training and production workshops for deaf people should be 
encouraged at the community level. 

2. Local deaf clubs, schools for the deaf, and state organizations should 
contact cable television operators with specific program suggestions. 

3. Local clubs for the deaf should secure local funding support (grants 
and advertising contributions) for local training and production work- 
shops and for local programming. 

4« Efforts should be made to exchange complete<i programs and program ideas 
with nearby deaf communities and cable systems. 



Additional Research Interests 

1. A long-term test site should be developed which has both a major clty- 
wlde cable television system and a large deaf community so that extensive 
program evaluation studies can be conducted. 

2. Potential deaf viewing audiences should be carefully surveyed to learn 
their program preferences. 

3. Alternative methods of adding visual supplements (especially captions 
and sign language Inserts) should be compared for Intelligibility and 
audience preference. 
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A. NATIONAL SURVEY OF TELEVISION PROGRAMMING FOR DEAF PEOPLE 

Interest In broadcasting original television programs for deaf audiences 
has Increased remarkably during the past few years* However, there has been 
little success In coordinating or even In documenting these many efforts. 
As a result, there is very little tnforrnatlon available to local broadcasters 
about where to rent suitable prograitwtlng or, alternatively, about how to 
produce their own materials* 

The Deafness Center is therefore working closely with the National 
Association of Broadcasters on a national survey of local television stations 
in order to document all current television programming activities for deaf 
people in the country. These programs range from one-time public-service 
specials about deaf people in the local community to daily news sunuvaries 
and extended, multiple -program series » They also include a variety of 
approaches, some including visual supplements (with captions or a sign 
language interpreter) while others include deaf people on-camera using sign 
language for themselves. (The programs with visual supplements will be 
discussed in section IV, ) The final report of the survey will include a 
catalogue of materials available for television broadcast rental as well as 
production advice for broadcasters interested in creating their own original 
programs. 

Ve expect that the survey report will encourage local broadcasters to 
share their programs and their advice with other broadcasters. Several 
programs or progratn series may be going virtually unnoticed by broadcasters 
interested in obtaining them and by deaf people who would wish to view 
them. For instance, a 65*episode weekly series about and for deaf people is 
broadcast early Sunday mornings by WJZ-TV, Baltimore, but has received so 
little publicity that even many local deaf people are unaware of it. 



Local Production 

An outstanding example of original, local programming is the daily 
news summary program, Newsi$^n-4 , which is hosted by two deaf newscasters at 
KRON-TV, San Francisco. The program has been very well received by local 
audiences and has gained national recognition through two Emmy awards for 
outstanding community service. 

The five-minute length of the Newsi^n^A program is typical of other 
local news summaries for deaf people elsewhere, The format, however, is 
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considerably different. In most other programs, the visual supplements for 
the deaf audience are Introduced by a sign language Interpreter who usually 
appears In a small Insert on the screen. In the Nex^l;^n-4 program, however, 
the two deaf newscasters work closely with the news department to write and 
produce their own show and actually appear on-screen as the newscasters 
themselves • 

J 

Program Rental 

Searching for rental materials can often be even more frustrating for 
a broadcaster than producing his own programs. The few well-made programs 
which he might be able to locate are probably well-known already within the 
deaf community. Even mediocre programs are difficult to find. 

Two of the most Important programming activities have been the filmed 
drama of the National Theatre of the Deaf and the special television program, 
'^An Evening on Deafness", originally co-sponsored by the Maryland Center for 
Public Broadcasting with Western Maryland College. (The former Is available 
through the National Theatre of the Deaf and through the Public Broadcasting 
Service. The latter Is also available through the Public Broadcasting 
Service.) Still another recent success-<*and a substantially larger program 
resource for stations wishing to rent materlalA--has been the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) production, Vision On ^ a weekly entertainment 
and educational series produced for hearing Impaired children. Top winner 
at the 1973 Munich International Chlldren*s Television Festival, Vision On 
uses mime and sign language In an Imaginative mix with animation and other 
visual techniques; The series Is distributed by Time-Life Films and Is 
broadcast in nearly all of the top 50 television markets In the United 
States . 



B. DEAFNESS RESEARCH & TRAINING CENTER SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 

In addition to an active campaign to encourage the production of new 
programs for deaf people, the Deafness Center provides comprehensive 
consultancy services to those broadcasters, networks, or Independent producers 
who actually begin production. This arrangement permits the Deafness Center 
to provide consultancy services without the necessity of also providing 
extensive production facilities. The broadcasters and producers, on the 
other hand, have the facilities, but require the outside professional advice 
which the Center can provide. 

Typical services Include: 

1. Identifying program needs 
(l»e«i news ve. sports, etc.) 

2. Estimating potential audience sizes 

(The Deafness Center also manages the National Census of the Deaf Population.) 
3« Assisting with actual production 

(captions vs. sign language, lighting, framing, editing, etc.) 
4. Assessing audience reaction to the programs 
(sampling and surveying audiences) 
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VWET-TV, WM YORK, The 51st State , ''k Sign of Christmas'', December 21, 1973 

Deafness Research & Training Center assisted IWET-TV with the planning, 
production and follow-up of a special 15-minute feature on deaf people and 
Christinas for the WNET-TV news feature program, the Slst State . 

The scheduling of the segment was not determined until less than a week 
prior t*^ ^ts broadcast, leaving us very little time to publicize the event 
and to prepare for surveying audience reactions. Nevertheless, we were able 
to contact by null a selection of approximately 250 deaf people (and their 
families) whose addresses were available to us, alerting them to the broadcast 
and requesting their assistance in a program evaluation survey • (The names 
were drawn from a list of people in New York and New Jersey who own teletype- 
writers and therefore may represent a more affluent and more socially and 
professionally active group than would a truly random sample of deaf people* 

Slyty-two percent of those responding actually watched Sign of 
Christmas". Among those who replied that they did not watch the program most 
(7570 Indicated that they did not learn about the program until after It was 
broadcast or that they had already made other plans for the evening. (The 
program was scheduled for the Friday evening before Christmas.) 

Unfortunately, because of severe time limitations, the producer was not 
able to fully caption the program, nor was he willing to include a sign 
language Insert for the benefit of deaf people. As a result, deaf people were 
able to understand only Isolated segments of the feature. 

Nevertheless, over 757o of the respondents ''enjoyed*' the program and 
an even larger number responded that they would watch future WNET-TV programs 
If they were suitably modified. 

Ve also asked about their preferences for the mode of future visual 
supolements. 

62 respondents (53%) preferred "c. both captioned and signed"* 
51 respondents (44%) preferred "a. captioned". 
3 respondents (37<») preferred "b. signed". 

We should rem.ember, however, that all respondents owned TTY^s and presumably 
were comfortable with written Information. This does not reflect the 
preferences of a true cross-section of the deaf population* 

We hope that "Assign of Christmas" will be followed by other joint 
projects between IWET-TV and the Deafness Center. 

(See Appendix C24-27, for a more exnenslve report of the survey.) 
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CBS Television Network, Search for Tomorrow , nationally syndicated daily series 

The Deafness Center provided intensive sign language Instruction for 
Mr* Robert Phelps, an actor who plays the role of a young doctor fluent In 
sign language on the daytime series Search for Tomorrow , The plot requires 
that Mr, Phelps be able to communicate effectively with another cast member 
who actually Is deaf, Ms. Linda Bove , from the National Theatre of the Deaf. 
As a result of the instruction and his continuing practice, Mr, Phelps's use 
of signs has become remarkably convincing! 



WCBS-TV, New York City, Six O'clock Report . ''Interpreter Training**, Jan. A, 1974 

WCBS-TV included a feature about the Deafness Center's Interpreter training 
program on the New York City Six O^Clock Report and then offered it two 
days later for syndication to all local CBS affiliates over the national 
CBS network interconnection, 

In spite of an extremely tight schedule, which permitted only one after- 
noon for olannlng and then one afternoon for filming, we were able to produce 
a coherent segment about the Interpreter training program. We were pleased 
that the WCBS-TV reporter, Mr, Arnold Diaz, was also able to include a broad 
introduction to the problems of deafness in his introduction. 

An oval insert which included a sign language Interpreter (Ms. Carol 
Tipton, a member of the Deafness Center staff) was added at the last minute 
for the benefit of any deaf people in the audience. This addition was an 
extremely Important precedent both locally and nationally. (See section IV, 
Visual Supplements, Sign Language Inserts.) 



WETa-TV, Washington, D.C., The Rock Gospel , December, 1973 

The Deafness Center's role in this project was mainly that of providing 
initial encouragement to the station and providing an on-set consultancy 
reserve. Staff and performers from Gallaudet College for the Deaf, which is 
also in Washington, D.C., provided the bulk of the outside consultancy support. 

Our early suggestions and encouragement to ^^/ETA-TV coincided with the 
station's reevaluatlon of programming for deaf audiences. Three attempts 
were subsequently made co stage and videotape a performance at Gallaudet. 
The first program was stalled because of the reluctance of the playwright's 
agent to permit television releases for the play. The second project was 
cancelled because of scheduling difficulties. The thlrd--and successful 
attempt--was the Rock Gospel production. 

The Deafness Center sponsored a preliminary videotaping of the Rock 
Gospel production using inexpensive 1-lnch format videotape when the cast 
performed on tour in Hartford, Connecticut. A copy of the tape was supplied 
to WETA for review In preparation for the station's final broadcast recording 
the following month. The Deafness Center also provided consultancy support 
at the i;eTA-TV studio during the actual broadcast recording. 
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Other New York City Proj^rams 

During the past two years the Deafness Center has worked with local 
New York City television stations to produce or to modify several programs 
about or for deaf people. These programs have all been described In earlier 
Deafness Center reports. 



Orientation to Deafness 

An important aspect of the general promotion of television for deaf 
people has been the use of the Deafness Center's ''Orientation to Deafness'' 
seminars with broadcasters and producers. The Deafness Center regularly 
conducts these seminars for a broad range of government agencies and other 
social service organizations as an intensive^ preliminary introduction to 
deafness* Modifying the seminars so that they would be more aporooriate 
to an audience of television broadcasters was a logical extension of the 
orientation project. For example, the "Workshop on Television and Deafness" 
sponsored by the Eastern Educational Television Network (EEN) on June 21-22, 
1973, was planned and offered jointly with the Deafness Research & Training 
Center. The Workshop was attended by all twenty-six member stations of the 
EEN, including ^TGBH, Boston; W.TA, Washington; and WNET, New York, (See 
attached letter from Mr. Steve Rabin, program director of EEN, and additional 
workshop materials.) 

Inhouse> 1/2-Inch Format Videotape Projects 

The Deafness Center has also been involved in several *inhouse' tele- 
vision activities using 1/2-lnch videotape. It is hoped that some of the 
materials can be restaged for 16 mm. film recording and eventual television 
release* The most extensive oroduction so far has been the Inservtce Training 
Project for Residential School Counselors. Videotape simulations of common 
problems facing school counselors have been videotaped to suoplement a 
previously completed lesson book. The videotapes are being used at regional 
conferences to introduce the project to additional school staff and to 
encourage discussion by conference participants. 

The Communication Services Unit of the Deafness Center has used videotape 
as a means for recording and presenting standardised lessons In sign lariguage 
classes and to record and to improve student performance* TheSe activities 
may be expanded during the next few months. 
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C. CONCLUSIONS 

Relatively few programs which can be easily understood by deaf viewers 
are available to local broadcasters* 

Those programs which do exist vary considerably In quality and are 
often very difficult to locate. 



D. RKCOMMENPATIONS 

We recommend that efforts be continued In three major areas: 

1. Collection and Dissemination of Information 

2. Production of Television Programs 
3* Evaluation of Television Programs 

These three recommendations can be restated as follows for government and 
community action: 

Government 

1, The Joint, national survey of local television broadcasters conducted by the 
National Association of Broadcasters and the Deafn^»ss Research & Training 
Center rcgaidlng television programming for deaf people should be 
supported and expanded, 

2* A national survey of potential deaf viewers regarding preferences for 

television programming (content, type of visual supplement, etc.) should be 
developed and supported. 

3. Direct support for production of original television programming for deaf 
people should be considered seriously, especially for programs which 
could be distributed through the Public Broadcasting Service television 
network . 

4. Appropriate agencies in federal, state, and local governments should be 
alerted to the potentials of television for reaching and serving deaf 
clients. 

5. Support for adequate evaluation of programs produced especially fot deaf 
people Is very Important to the continued development of such programing. 
Evaluations of both government and privately funded programs should be 
conducted , 

6. A handbook for making special programs for deaf people should be x^7rltten 
and distributed to Interested television broadcasters. The handbook 
should Include descriptions of deafness and of the national deaf population; 
program content preferences of potential deaf viewers; alternative formats 
for visual supplementation; special production techniques and suggestions. 
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Deaf Community 

!• Deaf comounlty leaders should contact local television broadcasters and 
encourage them to provide special programming for deaf people. 

2. Deaf community leaders should encourage written and personal follow-up 
from as many deaf people as possible In their community after each 
special television program has been broadcast. 
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IV. VISUAL SUPPLEMENTS: SIGN LANGUAGE AND CAPTIONS 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The two primary techniques for supplementing television programs are: 
- the addition of a sign language Interpreter 
• the addition of full captions (subtitles) • 
The use of a sign language Insert is easier, cheaper and quicker for local 
broadcasters than the use of captions. In addition, the appearance of sign 
language on television can be an Important source of pride for the deaf 
community. 

On the other hand, sign language can be understood by verv few people 
outside the deaf community. This leaves a substantial audience^ of people 
who are hearing impaired, but not deaf, who would not benefit from the sign 
language supplements. For these people, captioning is a logical solution* 

A' third technique, which is not currently available to local broadcasters > 
is the use of ^'closed captions". The closed captioning technique relies upon 
special equipment for broadcasting captions simultaneiously with regular 
programming but in such a way that the captions can be received only by 
special receiver/decoders in the homes of deaf people. This technique is 
still in an early experimentai stage and has only temporary FCC authorization 
to continue. Similar results can be obtained over cable television. 



B. SIGN lANGUAGE INSERTS 

The direct benefit of using stgn language inserts is, of course, the 
substantial increase in useful visual information for deaf people. There 
may be important intangible benefits as well. The appearance of sign language 
being freely used on television can provide a profound boost to a deaf person's 
self-image and self-confidence. A forthright presentation of sign language 
also introduces the hearing audience to deafness in a positive, non- 
threatening manner. 

A major disadvantage to the sign language supplements, however, is that 
they reach a much snvaller audience than do captions. The use and understand- 
ing of sign language is primarily limited to people who became deaf or 
severely hearing impaired early in life, whereas captions can be useful to 
anyone who can read . 



^According to the National Census of the Deaf Population which is 
administered by the Deafness Center, there are 13.4 million hearing impaired 
people, including 1.8 million people who are deaf. 
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PtoductnR the St^n Lanj^ua^e Insert 

Producers v^ho sunnlement television materials for deaf audiences 
commonly nrefer to use sign language suoplements rather than captions. This is 
especially true for full-length, half-hour or hour-long television programs, 
because sign language Inserts are so much easier, cheaper and quicker to 
produce. 

- The primary production advantage of a sign language supplement is 
that it can be produced 'live', that is, simultaneously with a 
regular program. This simultaneous recording of both the action 
and the supplementary sign language may represent considerable 
savings in salary, equipment and videotape costs over captioning. 
(Captioning cannot be accomplished 'live'. In fact, a single 
program may take up to several full days to caption.) 

- Secondly, nearly all local broadcasters already own the equipment 
necessary to produce sign language supplements whereas very few 
broadcasters are equipned to nroduce successful captions except 
\fith great difficulty. 



Making a sign langua^re insert in a professional studio is a rather 
straightforward procedure, '/bile the main cameras are directed tovard the 
primary action, an additional camera is directed toward the sign language 
interpreter. The two signals are then electronically mixed so that the 
interpreter is superimposed onto the screen over the action. The suner- 
imnosed Insert will probably appear as an oval or as a corner of the screen 
which has been "cut out" of the picture. The sign language interpreter 
apoears in this "cut out'' space* Alternatively, a "chroma-key" insert may 
be used which permits the superimpos Ition of the interpreter directly over 
the action without an intervening background. This technique is commonly 
used by nciwscastcrc and sDortscasters who aopear "in front of" the action 
they are describing. The chroma-key insert is often a much more attractive 
format, but requires a considerably more difficult mixing of signals from 
the two cameras , 



Deafness Research & Training Center Production Assistance 

The Christophers, Christopher Close-Up , nationally syndiccited weekly series 

A series of over 30 Christopher Close-Up pro<>rams have been produced 
which include a sign language insert with Ms. Carol Tipton, the Deafness 
Center's full-time interpreter and sign language instructor. The series is 
a top-quality Interview program with such featured guests as Nanette Fabray 
(talking about deafness), Joan Ganz Cooney (talking about children's tele- 
vision), and Harry Reasoner (talking about news coverage). The series Is 
produced by the Christophers, a nonprofit, educational and religious organi- 
zation. It is syndicated to over 220 television stations, for a larger 
distribution than any major television network. The Deafness Center helned 
with all stages in developing the sign language format, from the initial 
studio testing to preliminary audience reaction to promotion and folIow=up 
for the final programs. 
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The Christophers are rvow eager to attempt full captioning on the series 
if adequate funding can be secured. 



NBC Television Network, Watch Your Child , daily series 

The Deafness Center worked closely with the NBC Television Network 
last year to develop and to produce the nationally syndicated program series, 
Watch Your Child ♦ The programs, which appeared each weekday morning, included 
an oval insert for sign language interpretation. 

Originally, NBC hired a deaf girl for the job of the interpreter rather 
than a qualified, hearing professional. She found it impossible to interpret 
the program in sign language, because she could not hear the words spoken by 
the regular cast and because the cast was too fat away for lipreading* As 
soon as the problem was realized, the Deafness Center was contacted and 
urged to help. Ms. Carol Tipton, the Deafness Center's full-time interpreter 
and sign language Instructor agreed to tutor the on-camera 'interpreter' so 
that the girl's sign language could be improved and agreed to coach her 
during the actual videotaping of each program. A rather complicated arrange- 
ment was planned so that the deaf girl could be cued word by word. Off -camera, 
Ms. Tipton interpreted the program for the deaf girl, who then mimed the 
signs for the camera. The result was a doubly delayed translation of what 
the cast was saying, but it was still convincing enough that the insert was 
retained for the duration of the series. This series became the first 
nationwide use of a manual Interpreter on a continuing basis. (See Appendix 
D35-37 for additional materials.) 



NBC Television Network, Today Show . March 11, 1974 

Carol Tipton appeared on the popular NBC morning program, Today Show ^ 
to Interpret a segment which featured Dr. William House and Dr. Howard House, 
who described a special type of experimental Inner ear surgery which they 
are developing at the Kar Research Institute In Los Angeles. The operation 
Is called a cochlear implant and Includes the Insertion of a tiny electrical 
wire directly Into the cochlea In order to stimulate the 3th or auditory 
nerve . 

Ms. Tipton was contacted by NBC to Interpret the program as a result 
of an earlier Deafness Center project with the NBC program series Watch Your 
Child . 

The Deafness Center also provided consultancy advice In selecting the 
proper screen format and for publicizing the program among the national deaf 
coimunlty. 
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WNBC-TV, New York City, Research Project . March 24, 1974 

The Deafness Center provided a variety of supportive services to 
WNBC-TV for a 30-minute program about inner ear surgery on the award winning 
series, Research Prelect s hosted by Dr. Frank Fields* The program was an 
expansion of the earlier Today Show feature (see p»?6)» 

Deafness Center staff publicized the program among the deaf community 
and foUowed-up with a mail questionnaire to solicit audience responses. 
Carol Tipton interpreted the program. 



SiRn LanRuage Activities by Other Broadcasters 
WXI-TV, Rochester, N.Y. , Signed News , nightly series 

One of the earliest and still very important examples of adding sign 
language to a television program is the regular production ^y station WXXI-TV, 
Rochester, N.Y., of a special sign language version of the ABC Nifthtly News 
program. In addition, the station regularly adds sign language interpretation 
to televised Presidential announcements and to emergency weather and news 
bulletins. The Deafness Center has followed the project with keen interest 
during the past two years and has offered informal advice and encouragement 
when appropriate. 

The Deafness Center and WXl have completed preliminary arrangements 
for conducting audience evaluations of the series, pending adequate funding. 
The program, which has now progressed through several stages of development, 
started as a college project at the nearby National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, a division of the Rochester Institute of Technology. With permission 
of the local ABC affiliate, NTID picked up the program and added a sign 
language interpreter for closed circuit rebroadcast throughout the campus. 
The original format Included an Interpreter in the foreground who filled 
nearly three-fourths of the screen and a television receiver tuned to the 
ABC news which filled the remaining upper quadrant above the interpreter's 
shoulder. 

\VXXI-TV later secured permission from the same local ABC affiliate to 
broadcast a similarly modified program to the entire Rochester, N.Y. 
community, thus setting the precedent for other PBS stations around the 
country to carry modified commercially-produced programs. 

The program as currently produced provides an attractive chroma-key 
Insert of an experienced Interpreter from the station's pool of several 
part-time interpreters recruited from NTID. Throughout the development and 
production phases of the series, the station has included representatives 
from the deaf community--especially as an aid in making the public service 
announcements and features which are Inserted in place of the cownercials 
that normally apoear in the program. 
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C, CAPTIONS 

A growing Interest in the production of captions for television 
programs offers hope for deaf and hearing impaired viewers that regular 
captioned television may someday be available to them. In addition, 
experiments are underway to test new techniques using broadcast television 
and cable television for the transmission of special "closed'* captions which 
can be optionally received. This technique could avoid the possible negative 
reactions of hearing viewers who did not wish the captions to appear on their 
television sets. 



Producing the Captions 

There is an Impressive range of captioning techniques and equipment 
available to broadcasters today--from the cheapest, using a typewriter and 
a roll of paper; to the most expensive, using a computer-activated character 
generator coupled directly to a videotape recorder, Most of the cheaper 
captioning techniques rely upon a physical display which is received 
through a television camera and then electronically mixed in the control 
room. The display to be recorded may be a scroll of paper with typed words, 
or handprinted cardboard cards, or slides projected onto a screen. 

Sophisticated equipment available on the market today make full 
captioning of extended program segments possible (and relatively convenient) 
for the first time. In particular, the CBS Laboratories' Vldlfont captioning 
unit is capable of producing a high quality caption with a clear letter 
style. An Integral part of the unit Is a computer, which is used for storage 
and quick retrieval of all necessary programming Information. The speed and 
flexibility of these units are extraordinary. As with other similarly 
sophisticated units, however, a major limitation of the Vldlfont is its 
initial co8t--about $35,000 to $70,000, depending upon accessories. Cable 
television systems and schools for the deaf, of course, must rely on more 
modest equipment, which Is available for purchase at about $5,000 to $15,000. 

One of the most pressing needs of broadcasters Is a comprehensive 
Instruction booklet on producing television captions. There has been very 
little applicable research on the effectiveness of captions on television 
and virtually no studies of the comparative effectiveness of the equipment 
now on the market. The Deafness Center Is therefore committed to expanding 
the work of the Visual Communications Laboratory In both of these areas. 



Deafness Research & Training Center Captioning Activities 

WGBH-TV, Boston, Captioned Version of the President's Inauguration . Jan. 20, 1973 

Just over one year ago, the Deafness Center assisted WGBH-TV, Boston, 
In producing the captioned version of the President's Inauguration and Oath 
of Office which was broadcast later the same night over the Eastern Educational 
Television Network and then rebroadcast the following night over the national 
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Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) network. The event was chosen for caption- 
ing because of Its national Importance and because It dramatized the neceaslty 
of captioning programs for deaf people* 

The Idea was first suggested at a meeting between representatives from 
station WGBH-TV, the Eastern Educational Television Network (EEN) , and the 
Deafness Center • The Deafness Center provided staff support for planning and 
production of the program and paid out-of-pocket expenses ($500) for connect- 
ing WGBH to a direct video feed from Washington. The Deafness Center also 
Initiated the effort to announce the program nationally and coordinated the 
audience evaluation follow-up* 

An exciting additional benefit of the project was the cooperation 
between so many different government and private agencies* Of special help 
in notifying the national deaf community were the National Association of 
the Deaf and the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf. Media Services 
and Captioned Films helped facilitate negotiations with the commercial 
networks for release of the program. The National Census of the Deaf 
Population and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf provided 
Interviewers for the audience evaluation. 

The follow-up audience evaluation relied upon close cooperation between 
NTID, Gallaudet College, the National Census of the Deaf Population and the 
Deafness Center. We consider this mutual support to be extremely valuable 
and expect to build upon It In future projects. 



Emergency Bulletins 

Most local broadcasters routinely add a few standard captions and/or 
other visual cues to their regular news and weather reports. They have 
learned through experience that these visual effects create a livelier, 
more effective presentation for their hearing audiences. Few, however. 
Include visual 'explanations with their emergency bullet Ins --which usually 
consist of little mote than a standard, but often distressing slide, such 
as "EMERGENCY BULLETIN", which appears on the screen while an off-camera 
announcer describes the emergency to the audience. Deaf people, of course, 
never hear the explanation and are forced to guess what the emergency might 
be. 

The Deafness Center Is researching state and federal laws and regulatory 
guidelines to see If additional legislative encouragement might be useful. 
As part of this activity, staff members from the Deafness Center have been 
Invited to participate In two meetings regarding television by the ^few York 
State Temporary Commission to Study the Problems of the Deaf. 
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Captioning Acttvtttes by Other Aj^enctes 



WGPH-TV, Boston, Captioned News ; dally 

WGBH-TV recently began broadcasting a delayed, captioned version of 
the ABC Nightly News program especially for deaf people. The program Is a 
direct successor to V/XXI-TV"s sign language version of the same news program, 
but is delayed for five hours so that the captions c^n be prepared. The 
program Is carried by the Eastern Educational Television Network to ten 
additional stations, which have all agreed to broadcast the program. As 
soon as additional legal arrangements have been completed (especially with 
AFTRA) the program may be offered to the Public Broadcasting Service network 
for national broadcast* 

The ABC Television Network granted permission to WGBH-TV to caption the 
program and to the Eastern Educational Network to provide the captioned 
version to its several member stations. However, permission to actually 
broadcast the captioned version must be secured by each local EEN station 
from the corresponding local ABC affiliate; otherwise the captioned version 
cannot be broadcast in that local area. 

The project builds from conslderahTe capLloning experience gained by 
WGBH in an earlier project, also funded by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH), to caption selected television programs including the 
popular French Chef show with Julia Child and assorted other programs includ- 
ing Lassie . Selected captioned versions of the French Chef were broadcast 
during the regular rerun schedule in the summer of 1972, and received 
generally favorable responses* Because of administrative difficulties at 
BEH, however, the planned audience evaluations of the programs were not 
completed. 



WEDH-TV, Hartford, Connecticut, The Deaf Citlgcu ; monthly 

Other television captioning activities tend to be local or regional 
efforts, such as the Deaf Citizen series which is produced and captioned by 
station WEDH-TV, Hartford, Connecticut, with the leadership of the American 
School for the Deaf. The program is inexpensively captioned using slides and 
considerable volunteer assistance, instead oT an electronic character 
generator. 



D. NEW TECHNIQUES FOR TRANSMITTING CAPTIONS 

A serious deterrent to the regular use of captions with television 
programs has been the possible negative reaction of hearing viewers, who 
find the captions annoying. In response to this problem, at least two new 
techniques are being tested which would permit the optional reception of 
captions on the home receiver. The first technique is appropriate for both 
broadcast television and for cable television; and the second, for cable 
television only* 
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Optional Captions for Broadcast Tele vis ton and/ot for Cable Television 

A technically feasible method for optional captioning Is now being 
tested and developed by the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS). The captions 
are broadcast In such a way that they appear only on television receivers 
equipped with a special adaptor box. Television sets which do not have the 
adaptor box receive the programs In standard form, without captions. 

The captions are electronically encoded by the local television broadcast 
station or by the network and then transmitted In a currently underused portion 
of broadcast space called the 'vertical blanking Interval'. When the encoded 
signal Is received In the home, It is translated back Into readable captions 
by a small adaptor box and displayed on the television screen, superimposed 
directly over the regular program. It has been estimated by PBS that the 
adaptor box necessary for receiving, decoding and displaying the special 
captions could be mass produced for about $100 per unit. 

The National Bureau of Standards (NBS) originally developed the trans- 
mission techniques and the prototype equipment In order to broadcast accurate 
time and frequency Information nationally. However, NBS soon realized that 
several additional uses could be made of the equipment. Under a contract 
from Media Services and Captioned Films, NBS fabricated twenty special 
decoder boxes designed primarily for captioning use and supplied them to the 
Public Broadcasting Service for testing. Formal testing and evaluation of 
the technique was originally scheduled to'begln In September 1973 but delays 
have pushed the starting date forward to at least February 1974. A second, 
similar system which has been developed by Hazeltlne Research, Inc., will 
also be tested by PBS. 



Optional Captions for Cable Television 

Cable television offers several options for telecasting captioned 
programs: 

First, a special channel could be set aside especially for captioned 
movies and other programs for deaf people. These materials can be 
rented by the cable operator. This Is the most straightforward solution 
and does not Involve any special additional equipment for the cable 
operator or the deaf viewer. Anyone tuning to the special channel 
would receive the programming. 

Second, the NBS and Hazeltlne techniques described above could be used 
on a program by program basl8--on any or all of the channels. 
Third, a full channel could be set aside as a special data channel. 
The channel would be used for carrying a type of encoded captions 
similar to those described above In the closed captioning technique. 
However, It could provide hundreds of times as many captions. For 
Instance, there could be captions In French and Spanish as well as 
English. Or, there could be edited captions with reduced vocabulary 
levels. A small converter box attached to the television set would 
permit the viewer to transfer the captions from the special data channel 
to the appropriate program and channel. 

The Deafness Center Is In contact with equipment manufacturers and with 
one of the largest national cable television companies to encourage the 
adaption of available hardware to provide these captioning facilities. 
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E. CONCLUSIONS 

The use of a sign language Insert is easier, cheaper and quicker for 
the local broadcaster than the use of captions. However, captions can be 
understood by a significantly larger audience than the sign language inserts. 



F. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Again, we recommend that efforts be continued in three major areas: 
1* Collection and Dissetnination of Information 

2, Production of Television Programs 

3. Evaluation of Television Programs 

However, we also recotnmend that a major research effort be conducted to 
rpftnr^ each of the basic visual supplementation techniques and to compare 
their relative effectiveness. 



Government 

1, The Joint, national survey of local television broadcasters by the 
National Association of Broadcasters and the Deafness Research & Training 
Center regarding television programming for deaf people should be 
supported and expanded. (Same as for section III, Original Programming) 

2, A national survey of potential deaf viewers regarding preferences for 
television programming (content, type of visual supplement, etc.) should 
he developed and supported, (Same as for section III, Original 
Programming) 

3. Direct support for production of original television programming for deaf 
people should be considered seriously, especially for programs which 
could be distributed through the Public Broadcasting Service television 
network. (Same as for section III, Original Programming) 

4, Appropriate agencies in federal, state, and local governments should be 
alerted to the potentials of television for reaching and serving deaf 
clients. (Same as for section III, Original Programning) 

5. Support for adequate evaluation of programs produced especially for deaf 
people is very important to the continued development of such programming. 
Evaluations of both government and privately funded programs should be 
conducted. (Same as for section III, Original Programming) 

6. A handbook for making special programs for deaf people should be written 
and distributed to Interested television broadcasters. The handbook 
should Include descriptions of deafness and of the national deaf population; 
program content preferences of potential deaf viewers; alternative formats 
for visual supplementation; special production techniques and suggestions. 
(Same as for section III, Original Programming) 
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7. The new techniques for transmitting *^closed'' captions should be more 
extensively tested--by producing the captions under the realistic conditions 
of an operating broadcast station and by evaluating audience responses to 
the captions and to the necessary decoding equipment in the homes of deaf 
people. (Neither of ^hese conditions has existed in the preliminary testing 
of the techniques.) 

8. Concerted efforts should be made to amend or otherwise revise contracts 
made by government agencies which prohibit television broadcast of 
films for deaf people which are wholly produced by government funds or 
which have been later modified with captions by government funds. 

9. Considerable additional research is needed in several areas, especially the 
comparisons of effectiveness between the alternate visual supplements, 
(See section V, Research*) 



Deaf Community 

1, Deaf community leaders should contact and encourage local television 
broadcasters to provide special progratoming for deaf people. (Same as 
for section III, Original Programming) 

2. Deaf community leaders should encourage written and personal follow-up 
from as many deaf people as possible in their community after each special 
television program. (Same as for section III, Original Programming) 
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Information 

In spite of the consideijable and growing interest in television for 
deaf people, there is a surprising lack of information about: 

(a) current activities around the country; 

(b) viewing preferences of deaf audiences. 

The programs and projects, other than our own, which are mentioned in 
the preceding sections are only the most dramatic, the most successful or 
simply the most publici^-ed activities we know about. In too many cases 
projects are going unnoticed outside their local areas. Therefore, in 
cooperation with the National Association of Broadcasters, the Deafness 
Center is conducting a national survey of all local coinpiercial television 
stations (about 700) regarding television for deaf people. (See page 17.) 

As a regular part of our individual television projects, we include 
an opportunity in the audience evaluations for deaf viewers to 
indicate their preferences for the types of programs they wish to be 
visually supplemented in the future. (See Appendix E 50-51.) 
Consistently, the most desired programming has been the news. 

The Deafness Center Is conducting an evaluation of audience reactions 
to two similar news programs which include visual suoplcments for deaf 
people. One is the V/XXI-TV program which includes sign language interpreta- 
tion (see page 27) and the other Is the WGBH-TV program which includes 
captions (see page 28). The evaluation is being conducted Jointly with 
WXXI-TV, Rochester, New York, which has agreed to broadcast both programs 
to its local audience for one month. 



Production 

A second important information need is for studio production guide- 
lines. How wide should camera framing be for a person using sign language? 
Should lighting be any different? How should the director control editing*^ 

The Deafness Center is therefore exploring the possibility of 
collaborating with interested broadcasters on the development and publication 
of such a set of guidelines. 
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Visual Displays 

There has been very little rigorous, systematic research regarding the 
coraparatlve effectiveness of alternative visual supplements on television 
for deaf people. The bulk of the Important work has been done outside the 
Itimedlate field, In scientific disciplines which are generally inaccessible 
to television broadcasters or to the deaf community for direct application. 
Visual perceptual psychology In particular has an impressive history of 
relevant research and development. Therefore, It is essential that a survey 
of related research llterature--lncludlng visual perception--be completed 
very soon and be made available to researchers In the newly developing field 
of television for deaf people. 

The establishment of the Visual Communication Laboratory at the 
Deafness Center three years ago was a major step in developing close ties 
with the Important scientific and engineering developments in related fields. 
The Laboratory has the dual responsibilities of monitoring research progress 
In these related areas and of Initiating new research, particularly that 
which Is directly applicable to the visual needs of deaf people. One of 
the most obvious needs of course is the refinement of visual supplements 
on television. 

The Laboratory is currently conducting a series of studies on the 
intelligibility of sign language and f ingerspelllng on television. The 
variables being explored are the duration of the sign or letter on the 
screen and the characteristics of the display Itself (size, lighting, 
position on the screen, and angle of the signer to the camera) . An unexpected 
result of the studies has been the preliminary documentation of unusual 
levels of memory storage in the processing of the visual information. 
Forthcoming articles will describe the observations more fully. 

The Laboratory, In conjunction with the Television Projects Unit of 
the Deafness Center, is also planning to repeat the field tests of the 
'JXXI-UGBH news program comparisons using much stricter audience controls 
and using additional test materials. Four versions of the news program are 
planned : 

1, standard program; 

2, program with captions (WGBH) ; 

3, program with sign language Interpretation (tOCXI) ; 

4, program with both sign language Interpretation and captions. 
Objective as well as subjective measures will be taken. The project is 
conditional upon additional funding support. 
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A. CONCLUSIONS 

One of the weakest areas of television for deaf people Is research. 
This Is true for all levels of research, from the lack of useful information 
about current activities around the country or the lack of information about 
viewing preferences of deaf people to the lack of rigorous measurements 
about the comparative effectiveness of alternative visual supplements. 

B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The joint, national survey of local television broadcasters by the 
National Association of Broadcasters and the Deafness Research & Training 
Center regarding television programming for deaf people should be 
supported and expanded. (Same as for section III, Original Programming) 

2. A national survey of potential deaf viewers regarding preferences for 
television programming (content, type of visual supplement, etc.) should 
be developed and supported. (Same as for section III, Original 
Programming) 

3. Current efforts to improve the display of captions on the television 
screen should be continued. Particular concerns here are the size, 
placement, and font of the captions. 

4« Additional, related studies should be initiated regarding the appropriate 
word rate of the captions and regarding the various types of interaction 
between the captions and the regular pictorial material of the television 
programs . 

5. Current efforts to improve the display of sign language on the television 
screen should be continued. Particular concerns here are the size and 
lighting of the signs as they are displayed and the angle of the signer 
relative to the camera. Related concerns such as the comparative effec- 
tiveness of two dimensional presentations (television screen) versus 
three dimensional presentations (live action) or the accurate recording 
of viewer performance in trials for measuring different aspects of 
perception, recognition, and memory lead to basic research in visual 
processing. This is useful well beyond the immediate applications in 
the displays of sign language on television. 

6. Current efforts to compare the comparative effectiveness of alternative 
visual supplements should be expanded. These efforts Include the 
comparisons of the news programs supplemented by WGBH (captions) and by 
VJXXI (sign language). It is planned that two types of comparisons will 
be conducted, one as a field test out In the homes of deaf viewers and 
the other in a controlled setting. 
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Deafness is a cotmunications handicap, It is an invisible barrier that 
Isolates deaf people frora the normal, constant flow of information > entertain- 
ment and even face to face communication which hearing people take for granted. 
Over 13 million people in the United States have significant hearing impair- 
ments. Over 2 million people are profoundly deaf. (See Appendix E53-56 for 
regional and statewide estimates.) 

Television can help to reduce the relative isolation caused by these 
hearing impairments. Unlike other media--such as the telephone and the radio 
which rely solely on audio information--television can communicate visually. 
This visual aspect is of course a fundamental necessity for communicating 
with deaf people • 

Unfortunately, howeverj television rarely reaches its full visual 
potential. As a result^ even television programs must be ^supplemented with 
special visual reinforcements, Without these visual supplements, deaf 
audiences find it extremely dif f icul t--or simply impossible--to understand 
most television programs. For instance, voice-over narration, off-camera 
dialogue, reaction shots, actors facing away from the camera, and several 
other standard production techniques conspire to exclude the deaf viewer 
from understanding the spoken dialogue of a program. Visual supplements 
such'^as sign language or captions (subtitles), therefore, can be extremely 
important to potential deaf viewers. 

The preceding sections of this booklet have described several methods 
for improving the visual component of television for deaf people, Again, 
local television broadcasters have three basic options for providing special 
programming: 

I, To produce wholly original materials especially for deaf people* 

This would include deaf newscasters presenting the news in sign 
languapp , 

It would also include special features about and for deaf people 
such as the International Deaf Olympics or the American Athletic 
Association of t!ie Deaf National Basketball Tournament. 
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2. To modify regular programs with captions or sign language. 

The addition of sign language Is easier, quicker and cheaper than 
the addition of captions. Hov/ever, captions reach a much larger 
audience-'which includes hard of hearing people who do not use sign 
lanv>uage . 

3. To rent specially modified programs from outside suppliers. 

This would include such special programs as Vision On (see page 18) 
or Christopher Close^Up (see page 13) or such other programs as foreign 
films (with subtitles) or silent films. 



According to our preliminary audience evaluation surveys, news is 
the overwhelming first choice among deaf people for the kind of program 
that they want supplemented with captions or sign language. Movies, variety 
shows, and sports or drama vie for the next three positions, depending upon 
the particular characteristics of the audience sample responding. 

Several new television projects for deaf people have developed 
spontaneously around the country within the past few years. Three of the 
most outstanding examples are the news summary programs at KRON-TV, San 
Francisco, and at WTOP-TV, Washington, D.C., which feature deaf newscasters 
and the special full-length news program offered by IWXI-TV, Rochester, 
Nex^ York, which is supplemented with a sign language Interpreter. Similar 
programs could be started by almost any commercial broadcaster and by many 
PBS stations. 

The Deafness Center is v;orklng closely with the National Association 
of Broadcasters to develop and conduct a national survey of local television 
broadcasters regarding local activities v/lth television for deaf people. 
The final report of the survey may also Include a catalogue of programs 
available for rental. 

The tv7o activities which 1iave received the most national publicity, 
however, arc probably beyond the capacity of all but a few local broadcasters. 
This of course may lead to considerable disappointment for the local deaf 
community. These projects are the captioned version of the ABC Evening News 
program which is captioned by PBS station WGBH-TV, Boston (see page 30) 
and the ^'closed" captioning technique (or vertical-interval technique) 
which is being tested by PBS with the assistance of several of its member 
stations (see page 31) • 

Few deaf people understand the dif ferei-^ces between these two projects 
or the practical limitations that such projects would have for local 
commercial and PBS stations. Some of this misunderstanding is due to the 
unfamiliarlty of deaf people with television in general and some of It is 
due to the optimistic reporting about these new projects in newspapers and 
publications v»ith wide deaf readership. Local broadcasters should not be 
surprised, then, if the first, loudest and most persistent deti^and from deaf 
people is for captioned news. 
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With this booklet the Deafness Center begins a national campaign to help 
reduce these misunderstandings. But as so often happens, the information may 
arrive too late or too early to be of maximum benefit to the broadcaster or 
local deaf community. Therefore, much of the responsibility for realistically 
describing the programming options open to the local television broadcaster 
will fall to the local broadcasters themselves. We therefore urge broadcasters 
to be patient with the Initial demands from the deaf community, some of which 
may at first seem unrealistic. 

At the same time, broadcasters should not underestimate the importance 
of what they may consider to be rather modest improvements, such as the 
addition of visual explanations to emergency bulletins or to reports or 
to introductions for news programs. Modest activities such as these can be 
initiated immediately. They are not as dramatic as Introducing full-length, 
fully modified programs, but they are an Important start and help build the 
trust and support of the deaf community while more ambitious projects are 
being developed. 

We urge broadcasters, when In doubt about the potential Of producing or 
renting a series of special programs, to sponsor trial broadcasts of the 
programs In order to guage audience response. Total numbers In the viewing 
audience should not be the only criteria for continuation, however, even 
though a substantial, loyal audience of deaf and hearing Impaired people and 
their families may be quickly developed. Offering news, entertainment and 
educational programming in the home to deaf and hearing Impaired viewers Is 
a unique public service which can be provided by no other medium. 
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A • Introduction 

Interest in television prograntming for deaf people has grow remarkably 
during the past two years. Deaf people in many cities around the country now 
receive specially supplemented news and other television programs for the 
first time. A survey of all stations Is now being prepared by the Deafness 
Center jointly with the National Association of Broadcasters so that these 
many activities can be clearly documented, (See page 17.) The final report 
of the survey will be made available to local clubs around the country and to 
local television stations. 

Deaf conrnunities everywhere are playing an important part in this 
growth by contacting their local television stations and asking for special 
programming. The whole process, from the time of the first contact to the 
first actual broadcast of a specially supplemented program, may take weeks or 
months or even a year. Most stations are willing to cooperate, however, so 
one should not be too upset by any initial delays. 

Local television stations have the following basic options for providing 
special nrogramming: 

1, To produce wholly original materials especially for deaf people. 

This would include deaf newscasters presenting the news In sign 
language • 

It would also Include special features about and for deaf people 
such ag the International Deaf Olympics or the American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf National Basketball Tournament. 

2. To modify regular programs with captions or sign language • 

The addition of sign language is easier, quicker and cheaper than 
the addition of captions. However, captions reach a much larger 
audlence--vjhich includes hard of hearing people who do not use sign 
language , 
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3« "To rent specially modified programs from , outside suppliers. 

This would Include such special programs as Vision On (see page 18) 
or Christopher Close-Up (see page 25) or such other programs as foreign 
films (with subtitles) or silent films. 

The easiest way for a television station to provide special programs is 
to rertt the progtatws directly from outside film distributors. Several kinds 
of programs arc easily obtainable for rental in this wayfrom silent movies 
to subtitled foreis;^n films to programs featuring the Nationdl Theatre of the 
Deaf. Renting programs avoids the considerable time and expense Involved in 
producing nev; programs. 

Many stations, however, in addition to renting materials, are v;illing 
to begin special productions of their own. Modest program production is 
feasible by nearly all commercial telcvirion stations and by many of the 
Public Broadcasting Service (?BS) stations in the country. The most nopular 
types of local production are first, the addition of a small circle or 
rectangle on the screen which contains a sign language tnteroteter; second, 
the use of a deaf pei'son as a featured newscaster. (See section III and 
section IV for examples.) 

By far the most difficult and expensive technique for producing special 
programs for deaf people is to add captions. In fact, it is so difficult and 
so expensive that only one television station in the country does it regularly. 
(See below, "'Captioned News*\) So, deaf people should not be too surprised 
if local television stations will not be willing to nroduce captions on a 
regular basis. Nevertheless, most stations would be willing to adapt their 
"Emergency Bulletin*' announcements with some type of cantions. And a few 
stations would be willing to attempt captioning for an occasional full-length 
program if they were encouraged* Therefore, it usually does not hurt to ask. 

The most effective way to ar>^roach the local broadcaster is by knowing 
in advance \/hat types of programming are wanted by local deaf people and, if 
possible, by realistically anticipating how much programming the television 
stations can actually provide. The audience evaluation surveys conducted by 
the Deafness Center indicate that news is the overwhelming first choice 
among deaf people for programs to be visually supplemented, followed by 
movies, variety shows, and sports or drama, depending upon the audience 
sample. The production capabilities of local television stations vary 
considerably from city to city and even within a single city. One of the 
few appropriate generalizations that one can safely make, then, is that 
commercial stations have substantially greater production resources thin do 
PBS stations. 

Deaf community leaders should be careful not to confuse well-publicized 
national projects with their own local efforts. Two projects in particular 
have led to misunderstandings. The captioned news project sponsored by the 
PBS member station in Boston, VGBH-TV, is currently available to several 
PBS stations on the F.ast coast, but is not available to any commercial 
television stations. Likewise, the PBS experiment with the "closed" captioning 
technique which requires a "black box'' adaptor is being tested in only a few 
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cities and is not available to deaf people in their homes. 

3rief descriptions of these two projects are included here for 
reference: 

B« Captioned News (Also see page 30.) 

Television station WGBH-TV, Boston^ recently received permission from 
the national ABC Television Network to caption the ABC EveninR Nex^/s programs 
and to rebroadcast them later the same night. WGBH receives the program at 
6:00 p.m. each night and then spends the next 4-5 hours adding captions to 
the program before rebroadcas ting it at 11:00 p.m. WGBH is the only station 
in the country to regularly caption the news. 

As a result of the program's success in Boston, many other PBS stations 
have requested the program in their cities, too. Therefore, WGBH now sends 
the program out through the Eastern Educational Television Network (EEN) to 
PBS stations from Washington, D.C. to Maine. 

The one major catch is that each of the PBS stations on the East Coast 
that wishes to broadcast the captioned news program must secure permission 
from the nearby local ABC affiliate television station before the program can 
be shown. 

So far, the captioned news is sent only to PBS stations on the East 
Coast. And less than one-half of these stations broadcast the program. 
However, WGBH hopes to be able to release the program to all PBS stations 
nationally sometime before 1975. 

C. '^Closed" Captions (Also see page 31.) 

The Public Broadcasting Service is testing a special nev? system for 
sending "closed*' captions along with regular programs. The captions are 
broadcast in such a way that they cannot be seen on regular television sets. 
They can be seen only on television sets which have been modified with a 
special "black box^' adaptor. Standard captions (or "open" captions) on the 
other hand can be seen on any television set. 

In the current experiment, all captions are produced by PBS in 
Washington, DX. The programs are then sent out over the national PBS 
network for broadcast by the local PBS stations which are participating in 
the experiment. 

There now are only 20 of the special ''black box" adaptors in the 
country, none of them yet in the homes of deaf people. 

Representatives from PBS predict that the adaptor boxes could be mass 
produced for about $100 per adaptor. However, the project is still in an 
experimental stage and no decisions have been made about mass producing the 
adaptors • 
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D, Conclusions; Iftiat Can You Do^ 

The most important thing that you can do Is to let your local television 
stations know that you want special programs for deaf people. One of the most 
effective methods of getting your point across is by actually meeting with 
your local television stations' managers. They have probably never talked 
with a deaf person face to face. Few of them really understand how Important' 
visual supplements can be for deaf viewers. It is your Job to convince them. 

Arrive at the meeting fully prepared. Collect written endorsements in 
advance from the local deaf clubs and perhaps from statewide organizations 
as Well, Know what kinds of programs local deaf people want. Know the 
television stations* daily schedules. Are there any programs which could be 
modified with visual supplements'^ 

Letters can also be very effective, If your local stations already 
produce special programs for deaf people, then write a letter of congratula* 
tlons urging that the programs be continued. You may wish to include 
suggestions about improving the programs. On the other hand, if your stations 
do not carry special programs, remind them that many other stations around 
the country already broadcast programs for deaf people. 

You should also write to the national television networks whenever you 
see anything about deafness in a television program. Too often, deafness 
and deaf people are misrepresented. You can helo to correct that by your 
letters and suggestions. 



To contact your local television stations, check for their addresses 
in a telephone directory. 

The addresses of the three national television networks are given below. 

ABC Television Network 
1330 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

CBS Television Network 
51 West 52nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

NBC Television Network 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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FCC 70-1328 
^ 56051 

I>eceraber 17, 1970 - B 
THE USE OP T ELECASTS TO IKFORM AWr> ALERT VIEWERS 
V1TH IMPAIRED HEARING 

The Comoiltiion* 0 atteialon bv^o been dirt ted to the need of deaf persons . and 
those with impaired hearing» for information concerning emergency altua- 
tlons which may affect safety of life or property, as well as their 
desire to benefit fron news, information and entertainment programs. W 
Estimates of the minber of citizens who have impaired hearing and there- 
fore have need for the receipt of news and entertainment material through 
appropriate television programning range from 8,5 million to 20 tnlllion* 
Hany of these persons, it appears, live alone and oftentimes do not 
receive Inportant news information unless advised by neighbors or friends* 

As AM and FH radio are Ideally suited to bring news, informational material 
and entertainment to the blindi so the video segment of telecasts are 
ideally suited to alert, assist and entertain persons with impaired 
hearing* Therefore, the capability of television to present visual 
uterial should be used to its fullest extent* 1 ♦ e « , while oral annouce- 
nents of news bulletins^ sports scores, weather conditions, etc* are being 
aade on a telecast that the saria material be presented, when feasible, 
vleually. ^ 



The material which persons with impaired hearing need and desire to 
receive via telecasts falls basically into two cdtegorles--f irst , rapid 
receipt of emergency infonaation which concerns the safety of life or 
property, and second » the receipt of news, irf orraation and entertainment* 
In respect to the need of all citizens InctudtnR the deaf and hard of 
hearing for Information concerning ereerftency situations , we are convinced 
there can be little argunent* We suggest to TV broadcasters that they 
make use of visual announcements along with oral announcements when 
presenting bulletins of an emergency nature, such as approaching tornadoes, 
windstorms, hazardous driving conditions, escaped convicts, industrial 
accidents, health hazards and other coofsunity dangers* These visual 
announcements would not only provide an alert to persons with icopaired 
hearing, but would also emphasize the Importance of the announcement to 
all viewers* 



I The petition raising this subject mentioned particularly emergency material* 
To the extent thai the petition concerns the transmission of written infor* 
mation relating to an ^ergency Action Notification during conditions of a 
grave national crisis or war, or the use of EBS facilities, interconnecting 
systems and procedures including the use of the Attention Signal for day*to-day 
emergencies posing a threat to the safety of life and property, this matter 
is ui^er active consideration by the National Industry Advisory Committee and 
action in Chit area will be considered at the conclusion of their studies* 

(over) 
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The second category of telecasts (newsi Infornation and entertainment > 
with which the deaf and hard of hearing are concerned, aUo is signifi- 
cant and worthy, in our vievi of broadcaaters * attention. Leaders of 
the deaf and hard of hearing have made the following suggestions: In 
respect to news programs- • that visual bulletins of the matter under dis* 
cusslon be presented, that wather maps have descriptive phrases placed 
on them and that some segment of the screen be, as far as possible, 
continually reserved for the presentation of the face of the announcer 
so as to pemlt lip«reading« In respect to Informational programs'^ -that 
such programs be presented concerning the problems of the deaf and hard 
of hearing* At this time we note that various educational television 
stations have been and are presenting courses in lip-reading* In 
respect to entertainment* -that during sports programs the scoreboard be 
frequently flashed on the screen, that names of players or persons being 
pictured be presented in written form and that broadcasts of movies be 
made with subtitles when films are available with subtitles* We under- 
stand that some aub-captioned Hollywood films are available from the 
Division of Media Services and Captioned Films of the U*S* Office of 
Education* 

We wish to emphasize that it Is the responsibility of each licens^ee to 
determine how it can most effectively meet the needs of its vie^rs. We 
have not adopted and do not propose definite rufes on this subject, and 
this Public Notice is advisory in nature. The above are suggestions of 
program presentation techniques which could assist a segment of our popu* 
lation, suffering from a significant handicap, and make the tremendously 
powerful television medium more useful to them* We believe that these 
techniques can be applied » to a 8lgnlfic<»nt degree, without interfering 
with the station's service to its general audience, and urge broadcasters to 
explore then and apply them to the extent feasible* 

One approach to this subject which we bell efve warrants exploration is the 
possibility of stations presenting material in a form especial ly useful 
to the deaf on a rotating basis. If this were done, for example, by each 
of the various stations in a large city for a month, it might *be possible 
for the* to do «iore in the way of visual presentation of value to the deaf 
than each station would be able to do (or Justified in doing) continuously* 
Ve suggest that licensees In multl*stat ion markets explore this possibility* 
The Commission does not believe that discussions and Joint efforts among 
licensees concerning programming for the deaf, without extending into 
other areas of programming or commercial practices, vould be subject to 
question under the antitrust laws* 

We hope that this Public Notice will alert licensees to the importance of 
making television a truly valuable medium for the hard of hearing, and of 
our concern about the matter* We will observe developments in this area 
in the near future, and if the situation does not develop satisfactorily it 
may be necessary to begin rule making looking toward the adoption of 
minimisn requirements* 

Action by the Commission December 16, 1970, Commissioners Burch (Chairman), 
Robert E* Lee, and K. Rex Ue , with Commissioner Dartley dissenting, and 
(kxMlssioner Wells concurring in the result* 

Distribution: To all television licensees. 

• FCC . 
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brochure on tele- 
vision for deaf 
people. June 1973) 



Deafness Is a Communicdtions Handicap 

an invisible barrier that cuts deaf people 
off from the flow of information, 
enlerlainment and human communication 
tf^al hearing people lake for granted. 

Anyone can become deaf. Deafness can be 
inherited. It can develop from diseases 
like measles, or from physical injury. 

Over thirteen and one-half million people 
in the United States have impaired hearing. 
Over two and one-half million of them are 
profoundly deaf. This handicap affects all 
communications which rely on sound, 
including radio, television, the telephone, and 
even ordinary conversation. But television can 
i^ecome more visual— so that it can communicate 
to deaf audiences even without sound. 

Hearing people communicate simply by 
talking. Contrary to common belief, deaf 
people cannot easily understand speech 0 
by lipreading. Only 25^/o of spoken English 
can be (/istinguished on the dps. This (eaves 
the other 757o to be guessed from context. 
And this leaves most deaf people isolated and 
unable to tu!iy mteract with the hearing world. 

TELEVISION NEEDS MORE VISION 

Television may appear to be the ideal visual 
communications system for deaf people. 
But watch your television sometime with 
the sound off. Chances are you'l! be 
frustrated or bored. Television programming 
has not yet reached the full visual potential 
inherent in the medium. 

Voiceovvrs and ofi-camera narration, 
because they arc strictly audio clues, are 
incomprehensible to deaf people. 

A shortage of full-face shots makes lipreading 
difficult. Cut-aways, reaction shots, actors 
facing away from the camera, and even wide- 
angle shots, are all hard for deaf people to follow. 

Even when a speaker is shown full-face, the 
5ma// image of the speaker's face on the 

erJc 



screen combined with inadequate lighting 
make lipreading very difficult. 

There are too few captions on television. 
Just as hearing audiences appreciate 
batting-average captions during televised 
baseball games, so deaf audiences would 
appreciate captiort^ on programs such as 
the news, the weather, or a favorite late 
night television movie. 

REACHING TELEVISION'S POTENTIAL 

Captioning — Television could better serve 
the deaf population — and much of the 
hearing population too— if news and 
special bulletins were supplemented with 
more captions. Although it is not currently 
feasible to caption all regular programming, 
even partial captioning would give deaf 
people a better idea of what is going on. 

Sign Language — Several television stations 
in llie U.S. include very helpful sign 
language inserts with special bulletins and 
and news programs. 

Original programming for the deaf — Several 
successful televi-'jion programs communicate 
their messages entirely visually. And in the 
past year, several deaf groups around the 
country have become involved In 
producing their own programs. 

Television offers an important social 
context of Information and entertainment 
which the hearing impaired person cannot 
fully obt^ain from any other medium. By 
making news, sports and entertainment 
programs available to deaf viewers, 
television can help break down the barriers that 
cut deaf people off from the world they live in. 



Deafness Research & Training Center 

New York University 

80 Washington Square East, Room 51 

New York, N.Y. 10003 

(212) 598-2305 
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For deaf people, cable can make television 
truly tcleVISION. 

The cxUa channel space and low production 
( osts thai make cable exciting for all 
specialized audiences, make cable particularly 
H7if^r>fMni tor dooi pr'of>le. Other interest groups 
( an rely on auditory forms of communicatmn. 
f)etU' f)eople can only use visual media, 

I VT) nuflion Americans have significant 
hearing impairments, including 2.5 million 
\\Ik> are deaf. The deaf community is not 
farqe onougfi to command much broadcast 
attention, but it could be an enthusiastic 
audience for the visual information and 
erUPrlainmont that cable can provide. 

What can ihe individual cabfe operaior do? 

Cooperate with the deaf people in your 
community. Find out what they want for 
news, information and enleriainn^ent. And 
uith thorn to get it. 

Obtain oulside materiafs. Programs with 
captions ,ind sign, language for deaf audiences 
are available from a Vi^riety of sources. 
Oeafness Research and Traming Center is 
sf:)()nsoring a f>rogram cooperative which 
\\\\\ provide cable systems with materials 
specificalfv produced tV)r deaf viewers — 
at little or no c:)st. 

Produce local programming. Your production 
crew can v/deotape programs specifically 
for deaf audiences - or programs about 
ch'^inc^^ for the general at/dtence. And 
ail lr)caf originalron programs can be 
designed with proper lighting, camera 
angles, etc.. to further assist the deaf viewer. 

Reruns of local origination programs ~ such 
as the ( ify council and school board 
nn-etmg'H ran he aciapted with sign 
Mnguage inserts or captions for deaf 
audiences. National or local associations 
of the deaf can help you get in touch 
with <ign language interpreters. 



Captioned or sign language versions of the 
news, weather, community events and 
sports, not to mention movies and regular 
progranuning fare, can make televisiofi nu)re 
understandable to deaf viewers. While 
sophisticated captioning equipment is 
expensive, other methods such as slide 
projection can be used, In many cases, only 
a few words yvill convey the major ideas 
and relieve a lot of frustration. 

Encourage public access, Deaf people in 
several communities are already making 
programs tor public access showing. For the 
first time, deaf pcofile can really "talk" to 
each other at long distance And the programs 
can be bicycled to other systems for 
increased exposure. 

If you have public access equipment and 
open channel time, make this known to deaf 
people in your area. Teach them to operate 
the equipment and encourage them to use it. 

Adapt emergency bulletins. Deaf people 
are often confronted with a television screen 
showing "bul/ctirV or "emergency" while 
a voice they cannot hear gives the storm 
warning or news flash. A simple change to 
a short typed message would make this 
information available to deaf people. 

To help you reach deaf audiences, we can: 

" Provide a catalogue of programs from a 
variety of sources. 

• Tell you more about deafness. 

• Offer general programming and technical 
advice. 

• Provide updates on current activities 
in the field. 

Deafness Research <S Training Center 

New >V)rk Universjiv 

8f) Washington Square East. Room SI 

New York, N.Y, 10003 

(2121 5%-2105 
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CABIE TELEVISION SYSTEM 

A (tilifv fvfci {''ion '*y*>(cfn** r D/rs^s/^ i)f < 
an ,^n!cnnj tinwr whnh puks op dtstjnt 

(hvrn to jf}p((iftn.ifo <>('f;tuv3f m's, <t j ,}!)({ 
ih f/)r nvhsofk (if ( ,il)}rs whn h t\nr\ ihr 

A(ft}i!i<)f}.if fno^fdnis n),i\ .iho hv insvrtvd ,ft 
'H) hvJd did. 



Juni frvvhjirn 's bj( k^^roarid rs tn table h'k'- 
vfs/on, hv is (.umndy on fho sttiff of Ihv Oi\ii 
Ofss Ki'seK)f^h ,\tui htfimng Ctntvr of (hv Vciv 
York UnivvfSfty Schoufuf Iduc.Uion i\otkmg 
in thv arc.} of tvU'\fsifin ,n)fl ffcjfnvs\ 



{\\\)]v tek'Msion is .1 wiy spvch^\ fele- 
visiori hyhricJ \\hicfi has ^i^iru'ti n.Uionol 
iitli'nhOn only witfiin the p^ist fi'w yt\irs, 
(n spite of its relative ()l)sturily. how- 
ever, it has beef! evolvii^g idually, 
side l)y side with hruiultast television 
since the late l*J4t)'s. Cal)le now reathes 
approviinately ^0 per ( ent of ihe homes 
in (he tounfry and continues (o grow 
with a toiiipou nded annual rate of ap- 
proximately 22 per cent. Cable television 
was first know n as Conimunily Antenna 
Teii'vision, or by its acronym CA7V, 
when It lu'^an in the small mountain 
valfey towns of Pennsylvania and Ore- 
gon. Enterprising merchants in these 
towns, blocked by the surrounding 
mocvntiiins from receiving hro*idcast 
teievisior^ signals, built lar^e antenn^is 
on the nearby peaks and extencJed eon- 
ru^ciing cable down to any townspeople 
who were willing to share the cost of 
the antennas and the connecting cables. 
As a result, television signals were avail- 
able to tfie townspeople for the first 
time. Ihe heart of the cable television 
system, then as well as now. has been 
this combiaation of antennas and con- 
necting cables which bring Ihe extra 
television programs to IndividU'^l homes, 

A primary advantage of cable tele- 
vision over normal broadcast television 
is its phenomenal capacity for carrying 
iriforrTiation. A single nu)dern cable 
sysicmi for instance can carry 20, U), 40. 
or more simultaneous television chan- 
nels to each honuv In addition to carry- 
ing television signi is which have been 
pickeci off the air by his antennas, the 
cable (jperator may also choose to rent 
materials from non lvroadcast sources or 
e\en ia produce his own programs. 

Ihe ability of a table operator to pr(i- 
duce his own progranis (urns out to be 
his second major advantage over br<)ad- 
c asters because procJudion for cablc» rs 
only a sr^ialf fraction of tf\e cost of ccu- 
responcfi/^g broadcast production, fhis 
results ftcm\ a brOiKU aster's need to 
transmit a clear picture for SO- 100 miles 
through the air. wliereas j cable system 
rarely transmits a signal f(jr r))ore than 
five - 10 rentes and is able tc> use booster 
amplifiers ancf sliiddecf co.ixial caf)le all 
afong the way . 
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A CABLE TELEVISION COOPERATIVE 

During I he piisl ytvu, \hv IXmIiu'ss Rv 
siWfiH \ Training Center h.is wo/kfd ro 
domonsUtiti* the loinrpl of a C .ihd* 
li'fevisioii C ooper.iliU' tor Ihi' prxxku- 
tion orul c)istnl)ulii>n of Jelovisiori pro- 
griinis t'spt'c infly tor de.il pi>opIi'. JriitiaJ 
Kiiiding v\as supplied hv the Social iirui 
Rehobilit.ition Ser\tce, OepaUmenl ol 
Hejlth. rdu( iition, ond Wei tjre. Ihe 
projiHt hiis iruluded the proiiuilion ot 
wholly origin.il programs iirul jKo thi* 
post-produ< tioii nioditu Jliof^ uf i'\rsting 
programs v\ilh capti')ns or sign iiin- 
gu.^ge. 

The theor\ to hv tested U\is th.U pro- 
diK tion and (!isifii)Utu)n ot spetial lele- 
viston ni.ileri.ils would be I'ni ouragi'^l 
i! M'vera) cable stems agrei^d t(> *-hare 
their programs through a c i^ntral Coop- 
erative. Though the Cooperative has not 
reaihed the stage of selbsutlu iency. Ihe 
central concept remains the same, f or 
example, it there wort' ^^0 agenc ies in the 
Cooperative, eac h producing just one 
program, then each memt)er could share 
in the use ot the entire series ol 20 pro- 
grams—tor an exchange rati* of JO 
programs lor one program. 

In response to a prelimioarv (juestion- 
naire from Deafness Ri^si*arch \ Training 
Center requesting assistance, the over- 
whelming maiciritv <5t all cable operators 
in five target states tPennsv tvania, C ali* 
fornia, Ni'w York, Ohio, Florida) 
promised suppcjrt for theconi ept ancf 
virtually all systems agreecJ Ir) telecast 
any materials whic h could he made avail- 
able. In adcj^tion. the two largest 
multiple system cable television opera- 
tors, TelePrompTer anci Warner Com- 
munications, have agreed to syndicate 
to selected systems the weekly program 
series. Chnstophvr C7ose-L/p. which has 
been specially modified to include a sign 
language insert. o\ related benefit to this 
activity is thai the supplemented version 
of the program is now broadcast by 
more than JiObroadcast stations in the 
country aswel), for a larger syndication 
than any of the three commercial broad- 
cast networks.) 

Establishing distribution oullels, 
therefore, has been rather straightfor- 
ward. The more dffficult task has f)een 



to si'curi* commitments lor actual prcv 
duttion. Nevertheless, several pri'hmi- 
nary activitit^s have begun, such as the 
cJailv I'l minute prograrn, Oeaf Ouilogiiv 
produced b\ IVCable IJ, Cumberfarul 
County, North C aroluia. 

Other outside produc ers have includ- 
I'd s( hools for the deaf and a f^uijlrc 
lUoadc asting Service station. Coverage 
of the AAAD National Basketball lourna- 
rTHMit for instance was handled by the 
lixington Sch(jol for the Deaf, which 
videci taped the regicjoal fitials in New 
York C ity ond by the Texas School for 
the Deaf, which vidcH>taped the national 
championships in Dallas, Texas. Station 
WIDH-TV, Hartford, Connecticut, sup- 
f)lied a monthly JO minute f>rograni. 

Ihe Deaf Citi/en." 

PRODUCTIONS BV DEAF PEOPLE 

A continuing flosv of programs is also 
[jeing produced f)y deaf people thenv 
selves in Reading. Pennsylvania, and in 
OrlancJo, FloricJa, as the result of special 
televi*-ion training workshops. The 
workshops were* established at the local 
cable te(evisic)n systems by the Deafness 
C enter in cooperation with the Alternate 
\tredia Center, a non-profit group of 
videotaj)e producers. Production is facib 
itatecJ by cMsy-to-use, protable 'i-tnch 
vicfeotape ec^uipment which produces 
programs nf sufficient technical C|ualily 
to hv I e I e c > ^ t d i r ; ^ c 1 1 > v » * v « xiik c a * > ( e 
svsti'rn- 

We hope that the independi'nt growth 
of Ihe KeacJing project will be a model 
fr)r future workshops around the coun 
try. The pool of interc^sted pec>ple now 
iniludfs cable operators and cJeaf 
people in several nearby cc:)mn>unities, 
and has the potential of including many 
more. 

CJvc^r to programs were macfe last 
sumnu'r by the workshop cJe spite un- 
avoicJable start-up c}ifficulties. Tapes 
were originally cabk^cast three limes a 
week over the Reading system, but ftave 
now settled to a more comfortable rate 
of one tape a week. Tapes have included 



an interview with a deaf person at work, 
a panel ot deaf people and the law. and 
coverage of local and national n>eetings 
of organi/alions of Ihe deal. Such tapes 
pro\icfe role modi'ls tcjr deal people .tnd 
their relatives, increase knowledge 
about prol)lems and issues impoitant to 
diMt people, and loster broader co im- 
munity perspectives, The sy stern has 
also bc>rrov\ed several videotapes from 
Callaudel College to supplement these 
locally procfuced programs. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

The tremendous variety of available 
production ec^uipment, which has bt»en 
so beneficial to indivicfual cable opera- 
tors, ironically, has been a major problem 
for thi» Cooperative, fknausi' effective, 
industry-wide standards for videotape 
formats have not yet been establishect. 
programs procJuced by one cable opera- 
tor cannc)l aKvays be ust»d by another 
cable operator. As a result of this incom- 
patibility, we have found it necessary to 
encourage smaller groups of cable 
operators who have common fotn>ats to 
circulate programs among themselves 
rather than to try to transfer their video- 
tapes to other fctrmats. 

Ihe cable te'evision rncfuslry is very 
much aware of these inCDmpalibilities, 
hr)wever. and is working very hard 
toward national slatidarcii/ation. Several 
of the large national, multiple system 
operators for instance are equipping all 
of their systems with similar ec|uipmenl 
ancJ stole and regional inclustry assoc ia- 
tions are complet»\g similar agreements 
for standarcJi^ation. 

A continuing task of the Cal>le Televi- 
sion Cooperative will be informing vabU^ 
television operators about the special 
programming needs of cJeaf people and 
informing deaf people about the* poten- 
tials of cable. 

We believe thai the concept oi the 
Cable lelevisiof^ Cooperative is a strong 
one. It draws on two of the major 
strengths of cable— large chant^el c apac- 
ity and low-cost prcjduc lion— and it 
permits direct participation in progran> 
selection or procfuction by the cJeaf audi- 
enc es which it serves. 
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TV Communications 

The ProfesstQf^at JcHirnal of Cat)i'» Tt^fovvs»on 



The Deaf Are Often Forgotten. 
Cable TV Can Remember Them. 

Telecommunications have never meant much to the World's 
deaf. Radio was a disaster for them, and television has 
forgotten its vision. Cable television, however, can be 
adapted to their particular needs. And it should be. 



By Jerome D. Schein, Ph D, 
Deafness Research & Training Center 
New York University 

Progress in media development has seldom been 
beneficial for deaf people. The teJephone put 
them at a great disadvantage, rather than, as Alex- 
aiidei Gialtaiu Bell intended, **aidmg the development 
of speech for the deaf.'* 

Motion pictures were different. They were ideal for 
deaf audiences — until they changed from silent^ to 
talkies. 

Of course, radio was a communications disaster for 
deaf persons. Then came television. 

That Screen Is Only a Speaker 

Television opened mass communication again to 
the deaf community. But television did not remain 
ieleVlSlON very long. As it is presently used, it is 
little "more than radio with a few pictures. 

For each of the media, except radio, deaf people 
recently have succeeded in promoting adjuncts which 
permit their use without the audio dependence. The 
Phonetype connected to the teletypewriter makes the 
telephone available to deaf users by generating a 
high-frequency sound which activates another tele- 
typewriter on the other end of the line. Captioned 
Films for the Deaf has restored motion pictiu^es to 
deaf viewers by projecting a printed version of the 
dialogue on the screen along with the picture. 

Now a similar possibility is opening in tcJevision. 

CATV holds the most exciting prospects for deaf 
persons of any of the media for distant communica- 
tions. This |X)tential has been present since the 

- n^y^imunications 



earliest development of CATV, but only recently has 
it been recognized. Two developments — one tech- 
nical and the other politico-^ jonomic ~ have pre- 
pared the way for a great improvement in the lives of 
deaf citizens of the United States. 



Expanding the TV Potential 

In any given area today it is possible to have at 
most 12 over-the-air TV stations, both UHF and 
VHP. The nature of the TV signal prevents more 
iroTti being satisfactorily broadcast, liowever, when 
the television receiver is wired into CATV, the 
number of channels is doubled. A precious resource 
available only to huge audiences becomes a relatively 
common one, available to small groups. 

The deal community is small relative to the general 
population. With only about two members per 
thousand population, deaf people cannot make a 
strong case for their needs to be served by the limited 
over-the-air television capacity. But when an area is 
wired into CATV, it becomes reasonable to request 
that some cabletime be set aside for the deaf 
community. 

The New York City Franchises 

That the exciting technical possibilities of CATV 
can be convened into a practical reality is aJrcady 
demonstrable in New York City. Under the terms of 



their franchises, the two CATV licensees on Man- 
hattan are required to provide three public-access 
channels. Two channels are scheduled at the discre- 
tion of the city government. 

The third must be made available to any special- 
interest group in the city. And that is where deaf 
people enter. 

The Deaf Community Hour 

At the urging of the Center for the Analysis of 
Public Issues (Princeton, N.J.) the Deafness Research 
& Training Center requested two hours per week of 
prime time on the Manhattan public-access channel. 
We were granted Tuesday and Thursday, 8:00 to 9:00 
p.m., beginning August 31, 1971. The production 
costs have been paid by the Center for the Analysis of 
Public Issues, because they feel that experience 
gained will be valuable to other special interest 
groups. Additional support has come from the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 



Someth'mg Is Being Done 

During the past 13 months, a variety of program- 
ming has been broadcast, hiterviews with noted 
professionals in the field of deafness, performances of 
the National Theatre of the Deaf, panel discussions of 

issues of particular interest to deaf people, and 
instructional programs ranging from hobbies to voca- 
tional skills have been aired. Programs focusing on 
vocational rehabilitation have been a major feature of 
the series. These have included information on job 
application and interview procedures, and job oppor- 
tunities for the deaf worker. 

The programs in the series use video-only tech- 
niques. The two most common are captioning the 
audio portion of the program and presenting the 
program in the American sign language. Original 
productions by the Deafness Center have used only 
manual communication because we lack the capa- 
bility for generating captions. 



The Programming Challenge 

At present no one has any substantial experience in 
programming for a deaf audience. How should the 
program be designed? The technical questions are 
numerous. What are the requirements and prefr rences 
of the deaf audience? Format aside, what kinds of 
information do most deaf people want and need? 
These are all fertile topics for research. 

During the month of July, 1972, the Deafness 
Center conducted an evaluation of the series' effec- 
tiveness. Members of the deaf community expressed 
their preferences for program content and format* 
and their attitudes about television in general. In 
addition to studying content and alternative visual 
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formats for comparative effectiveness, these evalua- 
tions included histories of the viewers themselves. 

What are the viewers' current sources of informa- 
tion and entertainment? 

Is a television already in their home — perhaps 
watched by a hearing member of the family? 

How might regular television viewing patterns 
change their other schedules; such as, attending social 
functions or adult education programs? 

Advantages to Deaf People 

Television can provide the ready access to informa- 
tion now denied deaf people. From simple things — 
transportation delays, weather warnings, news bul- 
letins to complex matters — the wage price freeze, 
the Vietnam situation, local and state election issues 
— the deaf citizen must depend on newspapers or 
person-to-person reports. Participation in the general 
community is thus curtailed, depriving both the deaf 
person and society. 

Knowledge of the labor market is important to 
effective economic functioning. On the job, informa- 
tion about current and forthcoming events can make 
a difference in holding or improving one's job. 
Conceivably, the lack of television's availability 
hinders the vocational rehabilitation of deaf persons. 
This hypothesis should be tested. 

Speech reading, another rehabilitation -related 
aspect in communication skill development, depends 
in some measure on guessing. The more aware a 
person is of the context in which an utterance is 
made, the more easily he can speechread it. Further- 
more, speechreading improves as familiarity with 
spoken language increases. The result of the increased 
language familiarity gained through televiewing can 
mean much to the deaf person's vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 

There Are Also Minor Benefits 

There are also minor ways in which television for 
deaf audiences can add up to improved job perform- 
ance. For example, a deaf person can avoid being late 
to work, if he knows that his usual route is blocked. 
Most people get such information from radio broad- 
casts, a medium of communication denied to those 
who are deaf. Announcements of shift changes in 
large industrial plants and other such information 
usually broadcast on radio could reach the deaf 
community on special programs over CATV. 

One expert, Ralph Lee Smith, has predicted that 
by 1980 more than 85 percent of all television 
reception will be by cable. In conversation with a 
network vice president a few weeks ago, this assertion 
vvas repeated. His off-the-record rejoinder was that 
the source was badly underestimating the situation: 
he predicted 90 percent of television will be received 
via cable in five years! But that seems overly 
opti'iustic. 

No matter which prediction proves correct, the 
time for positive action to secure the benefits of 
CATV by and for the deaf community is now. O 

October, 1972 



Guidelines for 



access 



Application of rules 



The FCC's access requirements apply to cable television 
operators as follows: 

All systems located wholly or partially within a 
top-too television market which began or begin 
operations on or after March 31, 1972, 

Systems already operating in the top-lOO mar- 
kets have until March 31, 1977 to comply. How- 
ever, such systems providing any of the access 
services prior to that time must comply with 
FCC requirements (1) barring operator control 
over program content (2) assessment of costs 
and (3) the operating rules. Systems receiving 
certificates of compliance to add television sig- 
nals to their operations p/ior to the March 31, 
1977 date must comply with the access require- 
meats, by adding one specific access channel 
for each broadcast added. Priority for adding 
channels is public access, first; educational, 
second; government, third; leased, fourth. 

Systems located wholly outside major television 
markets cannot be required by a local entity to 
exceed the FCC's access requirements. However, 
if such a system does provide any access service, 
it must comply with the requirements. 

The FCC is aware that the requirements may impose un- 
due burdens on some cable operators. In such cases, the operator 
may request 'a waiver Cabfe systems operating in small communi- 
ties within a major market, to whom the access requirements pre- 
sent a burden, are free to meet their obligations through joint 
building and related programs with other cable operators in the 
larger core areas. 
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(Excerpts from 
a pamphlet 
prepared by 
the National 
Cable Television 
Assoc latlon.) 
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Excerpts from Ortgtnat Press Release December 14, 1972 



Deafness Research & Training Center 
Announces Plans for a 
National Cable Television Production Cooperative 



A national Cable Television Production Cooperative designed to produce 
television programs especially for deaf audiences, vlll be initiated In late 
January 1973 by the New York University Deafness Research & Training Center, 
a non-profit institute devoted to improving the delivery of services to deaf 
people » 

The concept of the Cooperative is simple* Programs will be produced by 
the Individual Cooperative members and then distributed to all participants* 
For Instance, if the Cooperative initially were to include twenty members, and 
each were to produce just four programs, then the Cooperative's central pool 
would include eighty programs/ In return for producing his few programs, any 
member would have access to all materials in the Cooperative's central pool, 
in this example eighty programs* The nximber of programs to be produced will 
be decided by mutual consent of the Cooperative members* 

Two different distribution models will be explored for the Cooperative. 
The first model will consist of several independent regional organizations, 
each circulating programming among nearby cable systems. These regional 
organizations can later be consolidated into a true National Cable Television 
Production Cooperative. In the second model. Deafness Research & Training 
Center will assist the large Multiple System Operators (MSG* s) to produce 
and to circulate programs for deaf people among the many local systems which 
they control. Once videotape incompatibility problems are reduced, both 
models will provide cable operators with a convenient and economical method 
for syndicating other public service programs as well. 

To facilitate the recruitment of volunteers for production roles and 
the building of local audiences, the Deafness Research & Training Center will 
arrange Introductions between cable operators and local organizations of deaf 
people and assist in the development of initial programs. Also, the Deafness 
Center hopes to begin groundwork for a special national network to compile and 
edit news especially for deaf people* 

A conference of cable operators, federal officials, and deaf people will 
be held In the spring of 1973. The conference will offer special production 
workshops for the cable operators and will expand the organizational arrange- 
ments of the Cooperative. 

The Deafness Center plans to distribute a regular newsletter to members 
of the Cooperative* Sample programs from the Cooperative will be screened 
periodically by a panel of deaf viewers to determine the appeal of program 
content and format. 

The Cooperative is supported in part by a grant from the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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Cable co-op for deaf 

The Mew York University Deafness Research and 
Training Center, a non-profit institute devoted to improving 
the delivery of services to deaf people, has proposed that a 
National Cable Tefevislon Production Cooperative be form- 
ed. The Cooperative is supported in part by the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Department of HEW. 

A conference of cable operators, federal officials and 
deaf people is being planned for late January or early 
February in Boston. Special production workshops for the 
cable operators are scheduled, and final organizational ar- 
rangements for beginning the Cooperative wiJI be made at 
that time. 

Initiady, the L perative will be developed as several 
independent state anu fcgfonal organizations, to be consoli- 
dated into a National Cable Television Production Coopera- 
tive later. The Deafness Center plans to help the large MSOs 
establish methods for syndicating programs for the deaf. 
Someday it even may provide cable operators with a con- 
venient and economical method for syndicating other put^ 
lie service programs as we)). 

The concept of the Cooperative is simple. Programs 
will be produced by the individual members and then col- 
lected for later distribution to all participants. For example, 
if the Cooperative initially includes 20 members and each 
of them produces just four programs, then the central pool 
of programming will inc?ude 80 programs. In return for pro- 
dacing four programs, any member would have access to all 
80 programs. 

The Deafness Center will make arrangements between 
local organizations of deaf people and cable operators to 
facilitate recruiting volunteers for production roles and to 
build local audiences for the programs of the Cooperative. 
They also hope to begin groundwork for a national network 
to compile and edit news especially for deaf people. 

The Deafness Center will distribute a full conference 
report and a regular newsletter to members of the Coopera- 
tive, A panel of deaf viewers will screen sample programs 
from the Cooperative periodically to determine the appeal 
of program content and format. 

'4 
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Dec, 19, 1972 

Vol. II No. 39 

Referendums on municipal 
ownership 

Board meeting actions 



The New York City Pelicans win f>th place in the American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf National Basketball Championship Tournament, 
April 4-8, 1973. The Tournament was recorded on ^-Inch videotape 
by the Deafness Research & Training Center and by the Tr>xas School 
for the Deaf. 
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For Immediate Release 
March 10, 1973 



For further information contact: 



Mr. Samuel D. Schultz 
257 Tyler Run Road 
York, Pa. 17403 
TTY: 854-2947 



Ms. Nancy Othmer 

Deafness Research 6c Training Center 
Phone: (212) 598-2305 
TTY : (2V2) 598-2307 



CABLE WORKSHOP FOR DEAF HELD IN YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

A cable television workshop for the deaf citizens of Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, Reading and York was held today at York College. Co-sportsored by 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf and New York 
University's Deafness Research 6c Training Center (DR6cTC) , the workshop's 
purpose according to PSAD President, Charles Boyd, was to ''introduce deaf 
people to the possibilities of programming for nublic access as well as 
acquainting them with portable television equipment for program production/' 

Deaf Pennsylvanians from the area received instruction in the techniques 
of producing their o\m videotape programming as well as information on how to 
establish permanent video workshops in their cities. The participants worked 
in small groups, each of which had, as its goal for the day, the mission of 
producing a video tape program. Using portable, easy-to-use ^Ir-inch video 
equipment, workshop members, most of vjhom had never seen a television camera 
before, produced programs to be shown on their local cable systems. 

Such programming for special interest groups is possible because of 
low production costs and the additional channels that cable can provide. The 
v;orkshop is a part of a larger movement to take advantage of channel time 
mandated by the Federal Communications Commission for use by the public. 

Representatives from the Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, and York cable 
television systems attended the workshop and all expressed their willingness 
to aid in the project* 

A video workshop for the deaf. Initiated by the Deafness Research 6c 
Training Center in cooperation with the Alternate Media Center of NYU and 
Berks TV Cable Company, is already functioning in Reading, Pennsylvania. 
The Reading Group is currently at work producing programs by and for deaf 
people v;hich v?ill soon be telecast over the Reading cable system. 



(more) 
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Deafness Research & Training Center 
New York University School of Education 
80 Washington Square Fast, Room 59 
New York, New York 10003 

Page 2 CABLE TV WORKSHOP FOR DEAF HELD IN YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 



Samuel D, Schultj stressed the role of CATV in decreasing the isolation 
of deaf people and in generally enriching their lives. "CATV offers real 
hope to America's 13 million severely hearing impaired people. Other major 
forms of electronic communlca tion--the radio and record player, for example, 
aro useless to deaf people. Even the telephone is ineffective vjithout 
expensive or a^.'kward attachments." Mr. Schultz, who is deaf, is a resident 
of York, Pennsylvania. He went on to add that current television programs 
rely so heavily on audio information that they are usually unintelligible to 
deaf audiences. Frequent off-camera voices and views of announcers or 
performers facing away from the camera make lipreading all but impossible. 
Even the standard news fonrat is exasneratlngly difficult lu understand 
without sound. 

Mike Kemp, deaf leader of the Reading workshop i<5 convinced that, 
"Captions and sign language, coupled v;ith CATV's ability to reach special 
audiences, can make television accessible to deaf people for the first time." 
The Pennsylvania workshops will serve as the model for additional cable 
workshops of the deaf in California, Florida, Ohio, and New York, 
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video Workshop for the Deaf 



\ national Cable Television Production Cooperative, designed to produce 
television programs for deaf audiences, was initiated in late January 1973 
by the Deafness Research and Training Center at New York University. The 
concept of the cooperative is simple: programs will be produced by each 
individual cooperative and then distributed to all participants. To this 
end a pilot project was set up in Reading, training deaf groups in the use 
of portable videotape equipment so that they themselves could develop a model 
for producing programs by and for the deaf using public access to cable as 
a means of presenting the programs. 

Reading, Pennslyvania was chosen as the site for this pilot project 
because an ongoing public access project was already In existence there. 
The Alternate Media Center in cooperation with American Television and 
Communications Corp., (Berks T.V. Cable Company's parent organization), 
had set up the original public access project in Reading in late 1971. 
Out of this grew the Community Video Workshop, funded and housed by Berks 
T.V. Cable Company. 

The Alternate Media Center acts as consultant to the Deafness Research 
6c Training Center and these groups In turn advise the local deaf organizations 
and the Community Video Workshop. 

Training sessions began on February 10, 1973 and from this and 
subsequent meetings there emerged a video workshop for the deaf. A tape 
was made by the workshop directed to the deaf explaining the project and 
enlisting their support. This tape was cablecast on February 26th and 
again on March 3rd. Further use of the portable equipment resulted in 
videotapes about a local deaf club, a documentary on a local school for 
the deaf and tapes of a conference held in Virginia. Plans for a videotape 
series on sign language are In progress. The local deaf workshop has 
decided to develop a backlog of four programs before beginning regular 
weekly cablecasts. 

It is anticipated that similar projects in other parts of the country 
will soon help to fulfill the goals of the national Cable Cooperative. 
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1st Video Wortehqp 

for the Deaf 





WORKSHOP TRAINING 



INSTRUCTION - TRANSLATION 



PRACTICE 




PRACTICE 



A COOPERATIVE EFFORT OF 

DEAFNESS RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTER 
THE ALTERNATE MEDIA CENTER 
THE COMMUNITY VIDEO WORKSHOP 
BERKS T.V. CABLE CO. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



WAt.>UNGTON. D C 20202 



Dear 

Media Services and Captioned Films is assisting in the developraent of 
a special Cooperative of Cable Television Operators for the production 
and/or distribution of materials especially suited to deaf audiences. 
It is hoped that the Cooperative, which is forjftally sponsored by the 
Deafness Research and Training Center, will soon become self-sustaining. 
The Deafness Center is a non-profit organization and a part of New York 
University. 

In order to establish the necessary administrative relationships within 
the Cooperative, a stockpile of captioned films roust be available from 
the start • Media Services and Captioned Films has the authority and 
will provide the Cooperative with a variety of government-sponsored 
films and tapes* 

We are also seeking the assistance of severaJ. commercial distributors 
which have already supplied commercially-produced films to Media Services 
and Captioned Films for captioning and distribution. At the request of 
Deafness Research and Training Center, we are pursuing the possibility 
of a trial period for showing some of these materials on systems owned 
by members of the Cooperative. 

Several strict conditions would apply to the experiment: 

1. A fixed time period, such as one year, would be agreed upon 
prior to the experiment. 

2. Appropriate materials would be chosen by mutual agreement 
between the film distributor. Media Services and Captioned 
Films, and the Deafness Research and Tx^aining Center, prior 
to the experiment, 

3. Copies of the selected materials would be supplied by 
Media Sei^vices and Captioned Films from its existing 
library of films. 

h, The films would be distributed only follov?ing a specific 
requcot from the local deaf coirjnuni ty » 
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5. Oiily those cable television aystcms which are legitimate 
members of the Cooperative would be e].i(5ible to telecast 
the materials . 

6. Publicity of the telecasts vould be restricted to the local 
deaf comrnunity . 

In addition, audience and cable system operator reactions would be 
surveyed before, during, and after the experiment in order to determine 
the value of this new service for deaf people. 

We anticipate a v€iriety of possible arrangements and are prepared to 
be flexible in formulating them. 

Thank you for your prompt consideration. 



Malcolm J. Noiyood, ChJef 
Media Services and Captioned Films 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapper^ 





Thomas Freebairn 

Television Projects Coordinator 

Deafness Research and Training Center 
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FO:i IMMEDUTK Hiaf-ASE 




CONTACT: 

Kr. Tom Freobalrn 
Mr, Franlc Bot-^o 
(212) 



A SIv'rN OF CK^lISimS^' 



A 'ihort Feature about Deafness on The 51st State , Ch-nael 13 
Friday, December ^1, 1973 at 10 n.n. 



The Deafness V.esearch L Training Center recently assisted V-NKT-TV Channel 
n to produce a short, infonnal feature about deafness for the station's nro<^ram 
The Slst State . 

The feature^ Si^n of ChristTnas vill include films of deaf children 
r>orfomin<^ Christnas nlays , deaf adults signing noems , colle;;e students learn- 
ing signs, a deaf nriest delivering a Christnas sern^on, and a church Christmas 
narty* 

'Vv Sign of Christmas'' is special for deaf neonle because it is one of the 
very fcv: television offerings they can understand. Over 30,000 deaf r)eo"^le 
reside vithin Mev Yorlt City*s five borou^^hs --the deaf nonulation for '/NKT's 
total coverage area is nearly 200,000, 

Milton Hoffman, who nroduccd tlic feature, has long been interested in 
deaf oeo^^le and their or obi ems vrith television. 

Deafness affects all communications ^.'hich rely on sound, including radio, 
television, the telcnhono and even ordinary conversation. Television, hov?ever, 
also has the ootential for fully visual communication, esnecially thorough the 
careful use of cantions, sign language and the naturally exnressive faces of 
deaf neonle. 

The Peafness Center Is involved in several activities to develop the remark- 
able potential of television for deaf neonle, from basic research oa visual 
displays, to actual oroduct ion , to audience evaluation of the final television 
nrograns . 
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v» Yoik Unnersily School r I {dutJiion 80 WdshiriRton SquJre fdsf. New Vork, N.V, lOOOl (2)2) 598-2J0'> TTV (212) 598-2)07 



Rev* Jay Croft, formerly of St, Ann's Church for the Deaf in New 
York City, is signing the Lord's Prayer as an introduction to the 
feature, "A Sign of Christmas^', on the 3l3t State , a WNET-TV news 
feature program. 
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A SinWKV OF DFAF COM^^UNITY RESPONSE TO THE TELEVISION SEGMENT 

SIGN OF CHRISTMAS" 
December, 1973 



A special 15-rnlnute feature on deaf people and Christmas was presented 
Friday evening, December 21, 1973, by station !TOET-TV, Channel 13 as part of 
its news program series, The 51st State . The segment, "A Sign of Christmas", 
was produced by Milton Hoffman of the 51st State staff, who received assistance 
from staff members of the New York University Deafness Research & Training 
Center. (The attached press release Includes a brief description of the 
program segment.) 

Because "A Sign of Christmas*' represented the first presentation of its 
kind by WNET-TV, we at the Deafness Center were interested in surveying the 
response to the program by the large deaf community in the New York City 
metrdpolitan area. 

Procedures * The scheduling of the segment was not determined until less 
than a week prior to its broadcast, leaving us very little time to publicize 
the event and to prepare for surveying audience reactions. Nevertheless, we 
were able to contact by mail approximately 250 people whose addresses v;ere 
available to us, alerting them to the broadcast and requesting their assistance 
in a program evaluation survey. A brief questionnaire solicited their 
impressions of "A Sign of Christmas" as well as their views about television 
programming in general, 

The approximately 250 deaf people (and their families) who received our 
questionnaires all live within the broadcast area of WHET -TV and all owned 
television receivers. The names were drawn from a list of people in Nev; 
York and New Jersey who own teletypewriters and therefore may represent a 
more\ affluent and more socially and professionally active group than vrould a 
truly random sample of deaf people ♦ ^Ve expect that the group is primarily 
white and middle class. The average age of the respondents was 44, including 
30 who were over 55 years old. 66 were male and 71 were female. 

Results. Of the 250 questionnaires mailed, 138 (557») have been returned 
at the time of writing. This unusually high percentage of returns appears 
to reflect the substantial interest of the deaf ccmirounity in television for 
or about deaf people. Kighty-five (627o) of those responding actually watched 
"A Sign of Christmas". Sixty of these people indicated that they enjoyed it, 
A reported mixed reactions and 14 replied that they did not enjoy it. Among 
those who replied that they did not watch the program, most (757.) indicated 
that they did not learn about the program until after it was broadcast or that 
they had already made other plans for the evening. (The program was scheduled 
for the Friday evening before Christmas.) 



*0f the respondents, 13 were hard of hearing rather than deaf and 10 
had normal hearing. These responses have not been included in the final 
tabulations, which are intended to convey the views of deaf people* 
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Knowing the degree to which deaf people understood "A Sign of Christmas" 
was particularly Important to us* Responses Included 54 people who under- 
stood all of the few captions on the segment. Not surprisingly, It did not 
Include anyone who 'always* understood the off-screen narrat lon--whlch 
provided the bulk of the explanation during the segment • Twenty-four 
respondents indicated that they 'always ' understood the sign language and 
that 37 'sometimes' understood It. (It Is unclear how many people considered 
that the 'cued speech' shown in the scenes filmed at the White Plains School 
for the Deaf should be Included as sign language. Cued speech is virtually 
unintelligible to the general adult deaf population.) 



Comprehension of Programming Elements 




Always 


Sometimes 


Not 


at All 


Captions 54 


10 




0 


Signs 24 


37 




3 


Off-screen Narration 0 


9* 




53 


*It is possible that some respondents meant that 
speech on-screen by lipreading. 


they 


understood some 



Finally, we were interested in the preferences of the respondents 
concerning other possible television programming. We asked the question: 
"Would you prefer future programs to be captioned or signed?" Respondents 
had a choice of "a. captioned (only)'\ "b. signed (only)", or "c, both 
captioned and signed". 



62 respondents (53%) preferred "c. both captioned and signed"* 
51 respondents (4470 preferred "a. captioned". 
3 respondents ( 37>) preferred "b. signed'\ 

If programs were produced or modified by WNET-TV to make them visually 
comprehensible, would deaf peonle watch these programs. We asked our 
respondents--and they replied with an overwhelmingly affirmative "Yes". 

Discussion . Within the limits imposed by the select nature of our 
sample, several conclusions may be drawn from this survey. Concerning the 
segment "A Sign of Christmas'^ it appears that although most respondents 
reported enjoying the feature, few of them actually understood very much of 
it. (This lack of understanding was later confirmed at a series of informal 
presentations of the videotaped material to deaf people.) Appreciation would 
have been enhanced considerably had the program been more designed for as well 
about deaf people. Judging from survey responses, captions would seem to be 
an especially effective mode of increasing understanding and enjoyment of 
the segment by deaf viewers. This finding is consistent with results from 
other viewer preference studies that we and others have conducted. Television 
programs, even those about deafness, rarely are designed so that they can be 
understood by deaf peoalc. 
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T)eaf peopTo responding to our questionnaire appear to have a high level 
of Interest In ipffoits to Improve their comprehension of television programming. 
This interest is shovrn both by the 55% response rate (survey researchers 
customarily consider a 107, return rate to be average) and by the responses to 
questions concerning alternative modes of adding visual supplements to 
television programs • 

The large > potential viewing audience of deaf people is currently 
excluded from nearly all television programming because of television's 
severe shortage of visual cues and supplements* Voice-over narratlon> actcrs 
facing away from the camera > and faces too small for lipreadlng all conspire 
against a deaf person* Deaf people want to be able to understand and enjoy 
television- -and they deserve consideration for their requests* 
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Eastern Educational Television Network 



May 2, 1973 



S 



Mr. Tom Frcebairn, Coordinator 

Television Projects 

Deafness Research and Training 

Center 
New York University 
School of Education 
80 Washington Square # East 
New York, New York 10003 

Dear Tom: 

I am sorry that this has been delayed, but for many reasons 
time has just been flitting away. At any rate, to reconfirm 
our last conversation, we are going to have our Program Managers 
Meeting on June 19th and 20th. The meeting will take place at 
a hotel just outside of Washington or at our station, WNVT, in 
Annandale, Virginia, This will be settled shortly. On Tuesday, 
June 20th, we will hold a workshop-seminar on programming for 
the hearing-impaired. Without going into heavy detail here, the 
seminar will include information on the problems of the hearing- 
impaired i the potential of TV in reaching and working with them; 
specific production techniques; and information on the hearing- 
impaired population, their agencies and associations and future 
research « 

Obviously Tom, it is in the last area that we would like D.R. 
T.C. to play a vital role. As 1 see it, I would like you to 
make available census information on the hearing-impaired popula- 
tion and how it can best be interpreted. I would like you to 
have a list of contact persons at these organizations. Since 
this entire seminar is geared to interest and stimulate our 
local stations to involve themselves in local production for 
this audience it is important that all of the above information 
be broken down so that each of our stations know precisely who 
they can work with locally and how many people they will reach 
with their programming. For this purpose I have enclosed a list 
of our stations and their coverage areas. 

Of equal importance will be the explanation of your role as a 
research and evaluation center. It is my hope that D«R.T«C* 
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May 2, 1973 

Page # 2 continued 

Mr. Tom Freebairn 



will continually be sivailable to provide: 

a. A survey pf TV activity for the hearing-impaired. 

b. A catalogue of materials available for broadcast. 

c. Audience research 

d. Research on captioning, signing and total com- 
munications. 

e. Evaluation of programming 

f. Consultation to stations and producers on a 
"as requested" basis % 

g. Possible supplier of information on potential 
funding sources for progreuruning. 

There may be other areas that □•R.T.C, can be helpful to us in 
but those that I have outlined are what I would like as your 
concentrated presentation at our meeting. 

As soon as I get out from under several other projects # I will 
want to talk with you more about your presentation and the set 
up of the entire seminar. 

Again, Tom, thanks to youi Frank and David for your energy and 
help. 

Best regards, 

Stephen L. Rabin 
Director of Programming 

SLR/mah 

cc: Phil Collyer 



(Air Special Delivery) 
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MEET 
CAROL 
TIPTON 



"Chrlstonher Close-Up Television Rrochure 1973" 

D27 



Carol Tipton, a teacher and research scientist 
with The Deofness Reseorch and Training Cen- 
ter at New York University, is using sign Ion- 
guage so that people with hearing handicaps 
may have a better chance of sharing in the 
ideas and opinions of the guests who appear on 
the weekly public affairs program, "Christopher 
Closeup," 

"Christopher Closeup" Is one of the first no- 
tfonolly syndicated progroms to include sign 
language on a regular basis. "We do a lot of 
television programs discussing the needs of the 
handicapped and what can be done to help 
them," explains Father Richard Armstrong, di- 
rector of the Christophers and the show's execu- 
tive producer. "Putting Carol Tipton on the screen 
eoch week is one concrete way that The Chris- 
tophers can implement our own motto— It's better 
to light one candle than to curse the darkness." 

Among the guests for whom Ms. Tipton is 
translating are Nanette Fobray whose program 
opened the series^ correspondent Charles Kuralt, 
Harrison E. Salisbury of the New York Times, 
author Mory Rodgers and many more individuoU 
who ore making an outstanding contribution 
in a variety of fields. 

With subject matter ranging from child care 
(Dr. Nairn Ginott) to global conflict (Roger Fisher 
of Harvard's Law School), Ms. Tipton gives a 
simultaneous "on camera" translation of the con* 
versation between guests and co-hosts Richard 
Armstrong ond Jeonne Giynn. Experts who hove 
watched her are omozed at her timing and 
accuracy. 

At Houghton College in western New York, 
Ms. Tipton met three or four other students who 
knew sign language and who were interested in 
working with deaf people. "Throughout the four 
years of college, our interest grew. We visited 
St. Mary's School for the Deaf in Buffalo ond the 
National Technico) Institute for the Oeaf In 
Rochester. After college \ found out about the 
groduote program at New York University, went 
there and was offered a job while getting my 
Masters Degree." 

Carol Tipton's interest in deaf people has 
brought her more than a career. She met her 
husband. Bill, an accountant with the Food and 
Drug Administration, "way back in high school. 
He's deaf and he was one of the first Gallaudet 
students that I met at our church." Seven years 
later they were married. 

What's the best part of her work as an in- 
terpreter for deaf people? "I guess it's being 
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involved in something where you see positive 
changes for good as a result of what you're do^ 
ing. It's rewarding* It's excitingl" 

Here are some of the many reactions to her 
appearance on Christopher Closeup: 

Michigan: "We are very happy that the current 
Christopher Closeup serie$ is being 
shown locally for our Deaf Com- 
munity. It is our great hope that 
much more will be made available 
in Sign Language on TV programs. 
Congrotulatlons again for your con- 
sideration of us." 

Maryland: "My husband and f have been 
wotching Christopher Closeup for 
some time on Sunday mornings on 
Channel 5 in Washington and have 
always enjoyed it very much , . . 
Both my husband and I ore hearing 
people but we were very pleased 
these post weeks to see the program 
interpreted in sign language so that 
it can also be enjoyed by deaf view- 
ers . . . The program is great * * . 
Keep up the good workl" 

Indiana: ". . . We wish to congratulate you , 
on this program and wish that more 
people would follow your fine 
example ..." 

New York: "The first program in the Christopher 
Closeup series was so well done that 
i hove postponed writing until after 
viewing the second. The quality is 
no chance event ... I con now look 
forward to many more delightful 
hours of inspiring and informative 
television. Thank you for including 
deaf people in your grand efforts." 



"Christopher Close-Up Television 
Brochure 1973'' 
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Carol Tipton (oval insert) Interprets Christopher Close-Up . Jeanne 
Glynn (right), producer and co-host of Christopher Close-Un , Is 
Interviewing Joan Ganz Cooney (left) , the founder of Children's 
Television Workshop. 
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TOE TOIAY SHOW 




Carol Tipton (round Insert) interprets a segment of the Today Shov > 
featuring Dr. William House and Dr. Howard House In a discussion 
about inner ear implants. Dr. Howard House is shown demonstrating 
the external transmitter which sends signals to a tiny stimulator 
device implanted in the cochlea. 
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WCBS-TV> CHANNEL 2 NEWS 




WCBS-TV in New York City featured a 5 minute segment about the 
Deafness Center's interpreter training program on their evening 
news program^ Channel 2 News , The segment was later offered for 
syndication to all local CBS affiliates over the national CBS 
network interconnection. 

Carol Tipton (round insert) interprets the segment for deaf 
viewers in the audience. A deaf-blind girl, Michelle Craig 
(right), is '^reading" the signs of her interpreter, Janice 
Acevedo (left) of the Deafness Center. 
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NBC TeMiffl Stitions 




rfEW YORK UNIVERSITY DEAPrjESS RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTER TO PROVIDE 
TUTORIAL ASSISTANCE ON NBC-TV'S "WATCH YOUR CHILD/THE ME TOO SHOW" 

The tutorial assistance of the Now York University Deafness 
Research and Training Center has been obtained for NBC Television 
Netvrork's Monday- through- Friday program service, ''Watch Your Child/The 
Me Too Show," it was announced by producer June Reig. 

Maureen Collins, a l6-year-old deaf girl, translates the 
progra/ns* content into sign language for deaf children and parents 
v/atching. During taping of the programs, Carol Tipton, a staff member 
of the N.Y.Ut Center, will be at Maureen's side to help her keep up 
vrith the teachers and story readers. 

Letters from deaf viewers, organizations and teachers of the 
deaf have praised NBC for supplying a "signing" translator. The principal 
of the William S. Baer Elementary and Junior High School in Baltimore 
wrote : 

"All of the eighteen classes in the Hearing Impaired Department 
havo watched your program • We want you to know that this has been a 
meaningful and beneficial program because we are now using total 
communication as our media of instruction for l^h students." 

A lay reader of St. Ann's Church for the Deaf^ N.Y.C., who is 
a member of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf writes: 

"The interpreter is quite clever in her use of signs. I 
particularly en.joyed her use of several "slaj:^g" signs rather than 
sticking to ones vrhich a youngster might not be familiar with. Of course 
the signs serve not only for the deaf child but also for the deaf parent 
with a hearing child . It is wonderful that you are giving the latter an 
opportunity to enter into a so-called normal situation often denied her." 
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NBC -New York, 3/16/72 
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IGN LANGUAGE ON NETWORK TELEVISION 



I, 




, This activity, which wllMend 
, .touch of cfcalJ^ily to the f.«;h 



Actual broadcast of NBC^b "Watch Tour Child/The Me Too 
Show**' Interpreter Maureen Colline appears in the 
right hand corner of the TV screen throushout the pro- 
gran« Captions are broadcast at the beginning of each 
new activity. 

At last) the language of signs is being used regularly on 
national television program, 

"Watch Your Child/The Me Too Show" is an NBC-TV Network 
rograa preseritly being shown in 2? najor markets across the 
nlted States. The series is aiaed at preschool children 
nd their parents. It features seven teachers^ a different 
ne every day. Stars such as Rayraond Burr, John Chancellor, 
earl Bailey and Lorne Green read stories the children will 
njoy. 

Sixteen-year-old Maureen Collins interprets the program in 
0 sign language for the benefit of deaf children and par- 
nts. Maureen is a student at the St« Frances de Sales 
chool for the Deaf, in Brooklyn, New York. Her television 
areer began last November when she appeared as a contestant 
n "Take a Giant Step," i-lrs. June Reig, producer of "Watch 
our Child," saw Maureen on that prograim and invited her to 
ecoae a regular jseaber of the cast. 

Maureen enjoys her role in the program and feels that it 
6 A big help to deaf people* The first few weeks of the 
how> she was on her owti, and naturally quite nervous. She 
ad no assistariCe other than a staff aember pointing out the 
ords in the script. As a result, she appeared to squint. 

Anxious to improve the quality of its series, N'BC asked 
he Deafness Research & Training Center (New York University) 
or technical assistance with the use of signs. Maureeni 
Ike BOSt deaf cr.ildrer,, had never received instruction In 
ign language. Mrs. Carol Tipton, staff interpreter at the 
deafness Center > now tutors Maureen in sigr. language twice a 
eek. As often as possible, Mrs. Tipton also helps Maureen 
1th her signs during the taping of the prograns. She 
t camera in Maureen's view and signs the program 

eg J^l^" Maureen can bo sure she is keeping pace with the 



dialogue. Viewers have already noticed a great iRproveitent 
in Maureen's interpreting^ And» she no longer squints. In 
appreciation for Mrs. Tipton's help, NBC has appointed the 
Deafness Center Manual Conusunlcatlon Consultant to the Ka« 
tion Broadcasting Company. 

This is an important breakthrough in television programm- 
ing for deaf people---tho first regularly scheduled, nation- 
wide program to use sign language. If you would like to see 
more prograise like this, or if you would like to express 
your views of the show, write to: 
Mr. George Hoineaann 

Vice President, Children's Progranning 

National Broadcasting CoMpany 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York* New York 10020 
Below are the stations which presently carry "Wach Your 
Child*" If it is not presently scheduled for your area, 
write to the program manager of your local NBC-TV station 
and suggest that he broadcast it* 



WBAL--Baltlmore, Md. 
WB2---Boston, Mass. 
WKYC— Cleveland, Ohio 
V/HIB--Hartfora, Conn. 
VfNBC--HeiM Yorl:, N.Y. 
VKY\K.Philad9lphia, Pa. 
WIIC— Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VVJAJ?— Providence I R.I. 
WRDU--Raleigh, K.C. 
WRC— Washington, D.C. 
WTRF— Wheeling, W.Pa. 
WBOY-Clarksbure» V/»Va. 
WICU-'Erie» Pa* 
WSPD— Toledo, Ohio 



9 aa 
1 pm 
1 pm 

\ pn 
30 an 
9:30aia 



> pm 
1 pm 
I pm 
I ps 
1 pa 
9 ; 50am 
9 am 



\VLEX--Lexlncton, Ky. hl^O pta 
wrru— Palm Beach, Fla. €:50ain 
VfpAT-Parkersburg, W.Va 1 pm 
WAPI— Birninghan, Ala. 5 pn 
\VHI2--Zanesvllle, Ohio '4:30pD 
Y;mAQ— Chicago, III. 3:30pn 
WLTD— Jackson, Miss. ia:30pD 
KNOP--N. Platte, Neb. 3:30pQ 
WPSZ— Paducah, Ky- I2:00pm 
WA£0--Rhinelander, Wis. 5 po^ 
KUTV-Salt Lake City, If. 11 an' 
KUOA— Tucson, Arizona 11 am 
KilBC — Los Angeles J Cal. 3 pia 
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For ItTTRediate Release 
May 1972 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY'S DEAFNESS RESEARCH & TRAINING CENTER TO PROVIDE 
MANUAL TRANSI^VTION FOR DEAF VIE:^^^RS ON WPLX 'S "EQUAL TIME*' 



Deaf viewers of WPIX's "Equal Time" will be able to see x^hat is being 
said thanks to the introduction of a sign-language interpreter, announced 
the producer Janet Luhrs, 

Beginning Saturday, May 6, New York University's Deafness Research f< 
Training Center will lend the services of its staff Interpreter, Mrs, Carol 
Tipton, for four programs. Mrs. Tipton is skilled at instantly translating 
speech into sign language, so that those who cannot hear can follow the 
dialogue even when the speaker's face does not anpear on the screen. 

Produced by the WPIX Comunlty Affairs Department, "Equal Time" is 
broadcast on Channel 11, Saturdays at 10:30 p.m. and rebroadcast the 
following Wednesdays at 11:00 a.m. Marc Howard is the program's host. 

WPIX Is responding to numerous requests from deaf Individuals and 
organizations for more visual communication. Through a manual interpeter, 
like Mrs. Tipton, deaf viewers can gain the same understanding of what is 
taking place as do the hearing viewers. In fact, "Equal Time" will be the 
first over-the-air TV show in the New York City area to attempt to meet the 
needs of the nearly 25,000 early deafened persons. All told, there are more 
than 300,000 hearing impaired persons among the 11 million residents of 
greater New York. 

The Deafness Research & Training Center Is supported, in part, by the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. It is the only federally funded research and training center which 
focuses exclusively on the problems of deafness. "In the past ?.4 months, 
we have witnessed a rapidly growing desire on the part of the television 
Industry to serve deaf and hearing Impaired audiences," noted Dr. Jerome D. 
Scheln, Director of the Deafness Research 6c Tralnlng^igenter . "WPIX Is to be 
congratulated for Its pioneering efforts to bring television to New York's 
deaf viewers." 

For additional information call or write the Television Coordinator, 
Deafness Research & Training Center, New York University, 80 Washington 
Square East, New York, New York 10003, (212) 598-2305 (voice), (212) 
598-2307 (TTY). Mr. Bert Sund, Television Coordinator. 
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Excerpts from Original Press Release January 18, 1973 



For further Information contact: 



Mr. Tom Freebaim Mr. Philip Collyer 

Deafness Research & Training Center WGBH-TV 

(212) 598-2305 (617) 868*3800 



Mr, Sam Holt 
PBS 

(202) 488-5031 



PRESIDENTIAL IKAUGURi\L TO BE CAPTIONED FOR DEAF PEOPLE 

Mr, Sanmel Holt, Director of Prograrrolng for the Public Broadcasting 
Service (PBS), announced Thursday morning that the PBS television network will 
carry a delayed, captioned version of President Nlxon^s Inaugural Address and 
Oath of Office. The captiones vlU benefit the approximately II million deaf 
and significantly hearing impaired citizens in the United States who might 
otherwise be unable to receive and understand the program. 

As a public service, the three commercial television networks, ABC, CBS, 
and NBC will provide a direct video feed of the President's Inaugural Speech 
for captioning to station WGBH-TV, Boston. 

PBS will then carry the captioned program to nearly 200 PBS affiliate 
stations for optional local telecast, suggested for Sunday evening from 6-7 
Eastern Standard Time. Late television listings should be checked for Ipcal 
adjustments. 

The captioned Inauguration program was planned with the financial and 
staff support of the Eastern Education Network (EEN) and the New York University 
Deafness Research & Training Center, which is supported in part by the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The National Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf and the National 
Association of the Deaf provided liaison with deaf organizations around the 
country. 

Station WGBH is currently developing television captioning techniques 
under a project initiated by Mr. Malcolm Norwood, Chief, Media Services 
and Captioned Films, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped ^ Office of 
Education, HEW. 

Several member stations of the Eastern Education Television Network (EEN) 
plan to carry the captioned Inauguration Saturday evening at 7 PM Eastern 
Standard Time, The EEN includes stations in New York City, Boston, Washington, 
D.C., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 



# 
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EHLC ^^'^ l/iii\prMr\ Scho(iUi< tduc Jlion 80 Washington SquJre fjst. New York, N.Y. H)O01 <2I2) '•98-2103 nv (iU) S98.2307 



CAPTIONED VERSION OF TOE PRRSIDBNT^S IN^XUGUR^VTION AMD OATH OF OFFICE 




The captioned version of the President's Inauguration and Oath of 
Office. This program was produced by station WGBH-TV, Boston, with 
the assistance of the Deafness Center. The Deafness Center provided 
staff support for the planning and production and paid the expenses 
for connecting WGBH to a direct video feed from Washington. The 
program^ dubbed in Spanish and captioned, was broadcast later the 
same night over the EBN network and rebroadcast the following night 
over the national PBS network* President Nixon is shown taking the 
Oath of Office, 
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CAl-TlOuKD TV oi;i(VKY--iMXUK«G 



ll^sCl^r;;; i lAi TOTAL, 





. 13 






119 




ii 




1 1 


60 


LlKli CAPTIOUS- 


U 




10 


59 


DISLIKL'; 
GAPTlur.S 


0 


0 


1 


1 


rw>ltCV/ ABOUT 
CAPTIONS 


17 






97 


USUALLY 
WATCii TV 


30 


51 


93 


1 7^+ 


DU NOT 
WATCH TV 


h 




37 


58 


■-liiLE 




50 


1 


76 


FEMALE 


9 


28 


0 


37 


MISSING SEX 


0 


0 


129 


129 


WHITE 


32 


76 


1 


109 


BLACK 


1 


2 


0 


3 


OTFiER 


1 


0 


■ 0 


1 


I-'.ISSIMG RACE 


0 


0 


129 


129 


TOTAL N 

F . ■ 


3'^ 


78 


130 


2U2 



* 83 out of tnose 119 who saw Nixon usually watch TV 
36 out of those 119 who saw Nixon do not watch TV 



29 out of 83* v/atch 5 or Icsr; hours of TV on weekends 
lf1 6-10 hours 

9 " 11-15 hours 

3 " 16-20 hour^i 

1 " 20 plus hours 



Special thanks to Dr. Ross Stuckless for conducting the portion 
of the evaluation at the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf in Rochester, New York. 



February 14, 1973 



ERIC 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

814 Thayer Avenue silver Spring, Md. 20910 

Phon% 301-587*1788 



February 13, 1975 



Dr. Jerome Schein 

New York University 

Deafness Research and Training Center 

80 Washington Square East 

New York, New York lOOOJ 

Dear Jerry: 

On behalf of the members of the NAD and its Executive Board, I would like 
to express our sincere appreciation v»f the work of New York University *s 
Deafness Research and Training Center in getting President Nixon's 
inaugural address on PBS. 

I do not have to tell you how exciting it wae% But I do know that without 
the initiative shown by the Center, this would never have taken place. I 
know that it required the combined efforts of many people and agencies to 
get this done. However, it was the catalyst that really got the ball 
rolling. 

This is a major contribution to the entire heairing impaired population and 
I hope it will be recognized as such by others as it is by us. 



Sincerely, 




Frederick Scbreiber 
Bxecutive Secretary 



FCS/nk 

cc5 Dr. Boyce Williams 

Mr. J. Fenton 

Mr. Craig Mills 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Silver Spring. Md. 20910 



814 Thayer Avenue 



Phone 301-587-1788 



February 13» 197^ 



Mr. Samuel Holt 

Program Director 

Public Broadcasting Service 

hS3 L'Enfant Plaza West, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 2000^ 

Dear Sir: 

On behalf of all the thousands of members of our association might I express 
ray sincere appreciation for the magnificent opportunity the Public 
Broadcasting Service gave us all to view and understand via captioning! 
President Nixon's inaugural address on January 20th. 

For the first time in my life and this is true for all of us, I was able to 
view and understand what was going on on this important occasion. We are 
deeply appreciative of the efforts made on our behalf of PBS and the networks, 
ABC| NBC and CBS in making this program available. 

We sincerely hope that this will not be the only time such a captioned program 
will be shown and we would also like to offer our assistance in making known to 
the deaf community any future programs that PBS will caption. While we made an 
Intensive effort to alert the nation to this wonderful opportunity to see the 
inaugural addressi time was §hort and we know that thousands of people who 
would have also watched probably did not because they did not know it was on. 

We are, of course, aware of the difficulties involved in getting the program 
on the air. Thus the foregoing is just to express why we would like to help 
with future programs. 

Being deaf, I do not know if there was sound with the program. However, if 
there was not, might I urge that this be included in the future if at all 
possible? The main reason is that deaf persons are already too isolated from 
their families and this could be a wonderful opportunity for togetherness. 
Deaf people, more often than not, have children with normal hearing. And deaf 
children usually have parents who hear but neither can share with the other. 

At any rate, I still wish to reiterate that this was a wonderful thing and we 
truly appreciate your efforts on our behalf. 

Sincerely, 



V 



Frederick C. Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 
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National Association oi^ Broadcasters 

1771 N S'l'Riinv, NAV., Washington, D.C. 20036 293-3500 



January 14, 1974 



COOS^OSNATOR Of i'l UlJC AH-ArK> 



Mr. Thomas Frecbalm 
Coordinator, Television Projects 
Deafness Research & Training Center 
New York University School of Education 
80 VJashington Square East 
New York, New York 10003 

Dear Tom: 

Attached is a biief questionnaire seeking information on what your station 
is now programming or contemplates programming for your hearlng-irapaired 
viewers. There are 13.5 million Americans v^ho suffer from significant hearing 
loss. Television, as today *s most important medium has an enormous potential 
for enriching the lives of these people. Many broadcasters have taken leader- 
ship roles in reaching and aiding this large audience by programming to their 
needs. Others, while wishing to take steps in this area are often uncertain 
about how to begin. The results of this questionnaire will, hopefully, provide 
that beginning. 

The questionnaire was designed jointly by the NAB and the Deafness Research and 
Training Center, a division of New York University's School of Education. All 
stations v^ho coniplete the questionnaire will receive a compilation of the results 
which v/ill represent the first comprehensive catalogue ever assembled on the 
subject. This catalogue, x^hich we plan to update periodically, will at least 
alert you to v;hat is being done by fellow broadcasters for the hearing-impaired. 
This knowledge is, of course, a critical first step in initiating or modifying 
your own efforts. In addition, should you have specific questions, the Deaf- 
ness Center has the resources either to ansv/er them or to direct you to the 
appropriate organizations and agencies to obtain those ansv;ers. . 

In completing this questionnaire you will have helped to develop a most important 
reference for broadcasters and for all of those Interested in television pro- 
gramming for the hearing-impaired. 

Thank you in advance for your help. 




ES:lp 
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SimVRY OF TELFVISIpN PROGRAMMING FOR THE HEARING IMPAIRFfi ( PaRT ONF) 

National Association of Broadcasters 
and 

Deafness Research & Training Center 



I, (a> Station Gall Letters 



(b) Contact nerson 
at station 



2, (a) Have you ever broadcast any programs especially 

suited for hearing iranaired audiences'^ ...... O Yes Q "^o 

( S) If yes, please list the names of the programs and their lengths. 

Name Length 



"^lOT?^.: For FaCH nrogram , />1 ease complete one of the attached ''T^art T'-^o ' ouocrio;^ 



(i) Po you Tfovide snt:cj.il visual supnlements for your emergency bulletins .* • * 
they can he u.^dorstcvd '>y hearing impaired audiences"^ 
Q i^vays Q'Jsi:. .ly Q Sometimes Q Never 
(b^ If yes, how do you r^roduce these supplements'' 

O announcenent card with supnlementary information 
Da caption "cra^^l" across the screen 
Oa caption ''roll" up the screen 

D other^ please /rpeclfy ^ 



^» . ( i) Ho you ovTi electronic captioning equipment'* * . . . QYes O No 
(b) If yes» vhat kind do you Ovtp? 



(tnanuE icturer) (model number or yeir 

(c) Tf yes, ^,o^^• r.uch caolion'.rt^ inf oi'^iation can the equi'^ment store'^ 

O one line □ 30 minute program, fully cantlo-^rr^ 

Q one full screen □ other 

Q minute program, ^.-^ .y captioned (sriecify) 



^. '^at nromnted you to be^in programming for hearing imnaired audiences" Ple.ise 
describe hrleflv tht^ ^^JCtors influencing the dovelonnent of vnur nroRrarr<:>^ 



(Please use reverse side of questionnaire if necessary.) 
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(PART ONE CONTINUED) 



f • Do you wish (additional) information or assistance in programming or in adapting 
programs for hearing impaired audiences? 

Qa. Yes, (additional) informtion Oc, Yes, both 

Qb. Yes, (additional) assistance Dd. No, neither 



7. Do you have any advice or information for fellow broadcasters who wish to ait 
oro;;raTTnning for hearing impaired audieaces? 



(Please use reverse side of questionnaire if necessary*) 



NOTE ; For INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS, continue to PART WO of the survey. 
TH\NK YOU VERY MUCH FOR COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. 
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SURVEY OF TELEVISION PROCRAWaNG FOR THE HEARING IMPMRED (PaRT T'O) 

DESCRIPTIONS of INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

Describe only ONE program or program i«rle« per queatlonnalre* 



I. SUtlon Call Letters 



2, Name of Program (or Program Series) 



3. (a) Is the program currently running? . • • « .Q Yes CD No 

(b) What arc/were the broadcast dates: from ^ ^^^^ 

(tnontb/year) (month /year) 

(c) When exactly is/was the program broadcast? 

( i) time of day ^ ( l^D of week 

(d) How frequently Is/was the pr^grtm broadcast? 

□ one time only Q more than once a week 

□ once a day O once a month 

CD more than once a day □ other (specify) ^ 

O once 3 week — — ^ — <^ — - _ 



4, '^Jhac Is the coatent of tite program (e.g., news, sports, variety, public affairs, rtc.)^ 



Vhat Is the f onriat c£ che oro^stam (e.g., news, panel discussion, documentary, otc.)'^ 



In what manner was the program adapted for hearing impaired viewers'* 
□ a. sign langua;^e 
O b. captions 

CD c. other (olease describe) ^ „ 



7. ''hat is /was the program source? 

CD a , produced by your station 
CJ b , rental 
CIj c . purchase 
Q d . donated 



8» Name and address of supplier: 



9* (a) If you produced the program yourself, would you be willing to make this nroj^ram 
available to other broadcasters? • • . • . . CD Yes □ No 
(b) If yes, on what basis? 
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(PART TWO CONTINUED) 



10 4 (a) How would you char^ctertze your program? 
ED a , public service 
O b. news 

□ c* standard commercial programming 

O d» other ^ ^ ^ 

(specify) 



10. (b) Aro^were your broadcasts of tbe 
program supported by advcrtisin':* 
revenues? 

Q a. entirely 

□ b. partially 

CU c* not at all 



11, Please describe the audience reaction to the program In terms of calls» letters, 
racings, etc* 

(a) by hearing impaired audiences , ^ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ 



(b) by hearing audiences 



12, Please attach any additional cofK9«nt«i new* clippings, or promotional literature 
about your programs. 



THANK YOU my KOCH fOK' OUI tf f to^ THIS QUESTIOWmRE, 



DFAFNESS RESEARCH & TRAINING CENTER 
TELEVISION AUDIENCE SURVEY 



The attached questionnaire should be completed AFTER you have vatched the 
program. Information from the questionnaire will be forwarded to WNBC-T\\ 
All information will be kept strictly confidential. 



I . " Cochlear Implants ^' 
WNBC-TV Channel 4 March 24, 1974 11:30 a.m. 

l^. Did you watch the program "Cochlear Implants" on WNBC-TV? □ Yes O No 
(a) If no, why didn^t you watch "Cochlear Implants"? 
U I am not interested in the subject. 

I did not know about the program in time. 
G I knew about the nrogram but had made other plans. 
□ Other (please explain) . 



2. If you watched "Cochlear Implants": 

(a) *;hat were your impressions of the program** 



(h) 


Did you enjoy the program? U Yes C 


:i No 






(c) 




Always 


Some 


Not at all 


Did you understand the sign language'^ 


.... □ 


IJ 


□ 


(d) 


Could you understand by lioreading? . 


. • * • □ 


□ 


□ 


3. How 


many other people vratched the program 


with you** 







II. Other Television Programs 



4. Do you have a television set la your home? O Yes □ No 



5. Would you prefer future television programs to be signed or captioned'' 

□ Signed 

U Captioned 

O Both signed and captioned 

□ It depends on the program 



6. What type. of television programs would you like to have signed or captioned for 
deaf people? (CHECK THE TWO^TYPES THAT YOU WANT THE MOST.) 
Q News IJ Drama 

U Sports Q Adventure 

□ Comedy U EducationaV 

□ Variety □ Other (specify) 



7 .Would you watch programs for deaf people if they were offered on WNBC-TV? 
U Yes, always 



D Yes, most of the time 
Q Yes, some of the time 
O n No, never 

FRir 
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"Cochlear Implants'* Continued 



— — — - 111. Additione-l Infonnation 


8# I am vears old. 


9. I am □ Male 

□ Female 



10. Be sure to answer every question either yes or no. Answer the way you hear 
without a hearing aid . 

(a) Can you usually hear and understand what a person 
says without seeing his face If that person 

whispers to you from across a quiet room? □ Yes □ No 

(b) Can you usually hear and understand what a person 
says without seeing his face If that person talks 

In a normal voice to you from across a quiet room? □ Yes □ No 

(c) Can you usiially hear and understand what a person 
says without seeing his face If that person shouts 

to you from across a quiet room? □ Yes □ No 

(d) Can you usually hear and understand a person If 

that person speaks loudly Into your better ear*^ Q Yes □ No 

(e) Can you usually tell the sound of speech from 

other sounds and noises? Q Yes □ No 

(f) Can you usually tell one kind of noise from 

another'* Q Yes □ No 

(g) Can you hear loud noises? □ Yes □ No 



IK How well do you read and understand sign language'^ 

(a) Can you read some signs'^ Q Yes □ No 

(b) Can you read everyday signs when they are 

presented slowly? Q Yes □ No 

(c) Can you read everyday signs rapidly and easily? Q Yes □ No 



THANK YOy VERY MUCH. PLEASE RETURN IN STAMPED SELF -ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 



All lafomatlon vlll ho kcnt strictly confidential, 
!• A Slog of Chtistnds 



I, Hid you ''atcli "A Sl;>n of Chris tnas'* on Ohjnnel l?" (It vi.\s shovm Pecnnbcr 

?1 at "^.n. on The '">lst 'Uate ,) □ Yes D N'O 

(a) If no, '-'hy didn't you uatch '^^i^n of Cbristmus"'^ 

rZ3 I did not kno^' aSoiit it In time* 

Q I kno^' aSout it but had nade other '^lans . 

fn X don't have a TV set i 

Q Other (oleaso f^xnlatn) 



• If you *utched *7v 3 i of Christmas" ; 
( -1} ''vit ^•er^'^ your imnressions r^f t^'^e ^rop.ran'^ 



(h) Pid you onioy t'^f^ nro'^wm'* Q Yes Q N'o 









some 


not 


(c) 


nid you undE?rstand T'^en caotions ^'er<? usod^ . . . . 


□ 


□ 


a 




Did you un-^erst ind '■•h.en si^^ns verr» used'' 


□ 




□ 


(0) 


r^ld you understand tVe sno^'on narration'^ 
(t^at can yon hear ^^ell enoupj' to xmders tand 
t'?lo^/ij^ i'^r -'it^ out captions or si^'^ns"'^ 


. □ 


a 


cf 



II.- Ot^er Televis ion ^ro:<rans 

. ''on Id you nrcfpr future nro^^.rans to he captioned or sif^.npd'^ 

□ cant ion ed 
Q sl'»ned 

Q hoth captioned and sip^ned 



'ould you ^utcV future nror^^rans ^or dea*^ neonTc i^ they ^-^o^e offered on 
'^'Mnnel 1/^^ O ^'^r., aV'ays 

Q Yes ^ nost of the tino 
iI]Vo5, sono of the tine 
Q '^o, never 



III, A dd i t iona I In f orna t ion 



^. I 


an 


□ deaf^ 

□ Ivird of 
Q hearin:^ 


hearing 










an 




years old. 




am a 
□ 


nale 
female 








PL'- ^^NFTUr; I 






, T, F nr57 K ? ^ V n y vr Lo . 
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Distribution of Hearing Imt>alred Population 
By Regions of the United States, 197U 



Hearing Impaired Person 

- iV hearing impaired person is a person with a significant loss of 
hearing in one or both ears. 

Deaf Person 

- A deaf person Is a person who cannot hear and understand speech 
through the unaided ear, 

Prevocationallv Deaf Person 

- A pre vocationally deaf person is a person who cannot hear and under* 
stand speech through the unaided ear, and whose loss of hearing 
occurred prior to age 19, 



United States 
and Repions 



Insbltutionali^iecl 
Populatto n (197 1) 



Impaired 



Dc-nf 



X^rovocationally 



United States 


202,360,000 


13,362,842 


1,767,046 


410,522 


Northeast 


48,376,000 


2,891,380 


337,022 


03,909 


North Central 


56,124,000 


3,683,226. 


541,465 


135,653 


South 


62,880,000 


4,280,177 


562,756 


123,260 


t7est 


34,980,000 


2,508,059 


325,803 


67,700 



Ka he per 100 , 000 Population 



United States 

Northeast 

Nor til Central 

South 

V?est 



6,603 
5,977 
6,563 
6,807 
7,170 



873 
697 
965 
895 
931 



203 
173 
242 
196 
194 



Distribution of Hcailnv} 
by Statcti the Unll oU 



iinpalrcja I'opu'lation 



Kon- 





I x\y* t i tu L ioHci \ ^ juhT 
1 0; Uf f a r. ion 


HoaritKj 
li.^j^aired 


Dcnx 


rxovoc«l;ic 

}}^i}f_ 








•^f\ t> *^ 


6, 753 


A 1 j; » C: Ir ;i 


on/; Ann 




i* ii A 


553 


#> A. X ^'Vli Icl 




I JU , bl J 


iG,yoo 


3,530 


V* n K» t* J > C2 




JL J .1 , O / / 


17, 299 


3,789 








IU5,70B 0 


30,595 




^ / rfJ'l / f UU\J 




20,926 


4,349 


Connocticut 


3/003,000 


i/y,4Q6 


20,921 


5,209 


Dolav;aro 


551,000 


5 / , !?Uc> 


4,931 


1,080 


District of Colunibia 725,000 


*iy , J jO 


6, 409 


1,421 


Florida 


6,933,000 


*J / rfi , Zt>3 


62,093 


13,600 


Georgia 


4,585,000 


312,096 


41/035 


8,908 


Hav^aii 


740,000 


# •■ o rt 

b2,990 


6,891 


1,432 


Idaho 


730,000 




l>2,274 


1,413 


Illinois 


10,968,000 


/ly, /y-s 


"1 IT O 1 C* 

10l>,l>lb 


26,510 


Indiana 


5,181,000 




49,985 


12,522 


Iowa 


2,804,000 


i n A m •7 
Xoft, UX / 




6, 778 


Kansas 


2,185,000 


1 A'i •> ft f 


21 ,080 


5,281 


Kentv^cky 


3,235,000 




28,952 


6,342 


Louisiana 


3,636,000 




32,541 


7/128 


Maino 


971,000 


58,036 


6,765 


It 685 


Maryland 


3,934,000 


267,783 


35,208 


7.712 


Massachusetts 


5,612,000 


335,423 


39,097 


9,734 



SLnte 

llichigaa 

Minnoiota 

Missir.nippi 

Missouri 

l-tontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New HcunpshirG 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
TennesGeo 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 



Non- 
Ins tltutionaliaod 
Population 



8,032,000 
3,013,000 
2,204,000 
4,632,000 
705,000 
1,475,000 
499,000 
743,000 
7,091,000 
1,016,000 
17,982,000 
5,042,000 
602,000 
10,578,000 
2,574,000 
2,162,000 
11,619,000 
* 906,000 
2,548,000 
653,000 
3,964,000 
11,281,000 
1^098,000 
449,000 



ileariny 
Impaired 



570,614 
21)0, I'M 
150,0;'4 
303,902 
53,706 
96,799 
35,732 
44,408 
423,821 
72,753 
1,074,764 
343,504 
39,507 
694,198 
175,209 
154,815 
694,455 
54,151 
173,440 
42,854 
269,825 
767,887 
78,626 
26,836 



:i6, 7({6 

:i9,7>:!» 

44,688 
6,566 

14,231 
4,647 
5,17? 

49,401 
9,462 
125,275 

45,124 
5,808 
102,053 

23,036 

20,174 

6,312 
22,804 

6,299 
35,477 
100,961 
10,225 

3,128 



O'.v ovocati<»ually 



2.1,347 
9,216 
4 , 320 

11,196 
1,364 
3,565 
966 
1,288 

12,299 
1,966 

31,190 
9,803 
1,455 

25,567 
5,046 
4,104 

20,153 
1,571 
4,995 
1,579 
7,770 

22,113 
2,126 
780 
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state ) 

Vircjinia 
V/ashtngton 
V;ost Virginia 
V7ioconsin 
V7yomng 



Institntioncili^.oa 
ropulaticju 



4,r>3S,O00 
3,394,000 
1,750,000 
4,401,000 
338,000 



Hcarincj 
Imp<i i red' 



30U,(m 40, fin? 

243,036 31, GOB 

ll'->,i21 15,662 

288,823 42,460 

24,204 3,140 



IVovocationfilly 



0,890 
6,1)08 
3,430 
10,637 
654 



I 
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New York University School oi Education 



